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NOMINAL STEM-SUFFIXES. 


Part II. 
[CoNcLuDED FroM A. J. P. XXXVII 193.] 


To explain this process of charging an originally meaning- 
less formative with these vague meanings which originally 
were suggested by the word in its entirety, means to explain 
two separate steps: to show how they could come to be sug- 
gested by the entire unanalyzed word, and to show how sub- 
sequently they could be associated with the suffix. 

To elucidate the first point I shall begin with a hypothetical 
case. Let us assume, to go back to an extremely primitive 
period of language, a very primitive mind before a lowing 
cow—a situation capable of infinite analysis into parts, but 
originally perceived without clear perception of them. Let us 
furthermore assume that some simple word like bu or mu 
imitating the sound of the lowing cow was used by this primi- 
tive speaker. To begin with it would be applied to the whole 
complex situation with the sound itself receiving the atten- 
tion to the highest degree. In course of time, however, as 
more and more parts of the whole would be discriminated, the 
attention would be turned like a search-light from one part to 
the other, setting off now this. now that feature over against 
the general unanalyzed twilight region. According to the 
primitive process of naming, the one word mu or bu would be 
applied to all of these discriminated parts just as to the 
18 
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original unanalyzed whole, and by associating different uses 
with each other the appearance of practically all of the prin- 
cipal “suffixal” meanings of primary as well as secondary 
suffixes will arise in this one unanalyzable root word. 

To begin with, the original sound word could be conceived 
nominally as designating the sound itself, or verbally as desig- 
nating the process of lowing, and by referring a subsequent 
use to the former we get the appearance of meanings of the 
so-called secondary suffixes, while reference to the latter 
creates the appearance of the meanings belonging to the pri- 
mary suffixes. Though the latter were evidently later devel- 
opments, I shall follow the custom and begin with them. 
Considering, then, the meaning ‘to low’, a referring of mu to 
the cow itself causes it to appear as an agent noun: the cow 
is “the lower”; but it could also refer to the action of lowing 
itself, and would then be an action noun or verbal abstract; it 
could be referred to the part of the animal that is most active 
in lowing, at least to the eye, namely the moving jaws, and it 
would then be an instrument noun “that with which (the 
cow) lows”; it might refer to the “place where the lowing 
was heard”, and would be a place name; and finally, removed 
from the situation and applied to any other being making a 
similar noise, it would become a verbal adjective with the 
meaning “lowing”. 

If, on the other hand, mu is considered nominally as desig- 
nating the sound, a reference of the word to the cow itself 
gives the appearance of “something characterized by the 
sound mu’; assuming in turn that the meaning “cow” 
became fixed without consciousness of its derivation, the 
notion of appurtenance could be assumed if the word would 
be referred to the meadow in which the cow was situated, 
“coming from” might be suggested if it was used to designate 
the milk (cf. the Skt. gd#s ‘cow’ in the meaning ‘ milk’) ; 
“made of” in case some object like straps of cow-hide were 
referred to; “having” if the same word designated the 
owner, i. e. there would be the suggestion of possession; the 
same with the additional notion of abundance if a meadow 
containing many cattle were so designated: “rich in cattle”; 
“like a cow” could be read into the designation of some 
similar animal like a buffalo by the same word. Finally it 
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must be borne in mind that all of these “secondary” uses 
could also be conceived adjectivally by placing the word along- 
side of another word. 

It is evident that all of the meanings attributed above to 
this one word are not found in any one real word, but they all 
represent types of transfer of names that actually do occur 
somewhere. As language has developed more and more, its 
great resources of expression naturally bring it about that one 
and the same word will not be fixed in too many different 
senses when other less ambiguous expressions are available, 
nor is every single root-word capable of such a wide exten- 
sion of meaning as the hypothetical one mentioned above, 
which I have used merely as an ideal starting-point to show 
the principles actually at work everywhere in the transfer of 
names from one idea to another. In actual fact suggestions 
like action, agency, appurtenance, similarity, etc. were in the 
beginning not present at all, but are the result of reflection, 
sometimes merely of the analysis of the grammarian, some- 
times of the speakers of the language themselves. Rut the 
transfer to the new meaning in itself is due merely to the 
general habit of naming a new thing by anything else that is 
associated with it in any way whatsoever, and in that case the 
differences between the old and new meanings are in the 
beginning not at all clearly grasped, there is rather identifiea- 
tion of the two. 

If, now, we ask ourselves the question as to from where 
come those meanings which are ordinarily attributed to the 
so-called primary suffixes, but which root-nouns show do not 
need to be connected with any particular part of a word, the 
answer is not difficult. The conception of a root as verbal, i. e. 
as expressing an action or condition, will inevitably lead to 
suggestion of the meanings referred to in any nominal deriva- 
tive in which the stem is felt to be a verb. If a substantive is 
derived from a verb, what else could it designate than action, 
the doer of the action (agency), the instrument with which it 
is performed, the place where it takes place, or the object or 
result of the action? That in all the collections of examples 
of uses the last two have not been recognized, is due only to 
the fact that no separate categories are usually made for 
them, but they are considered as derived from the notion of 
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action, as no doubt they are in a large number of instances, 
while in others again they may have been just as old as the 
other four groups. If, on the other hand, a derivative from a 
verb is an adjective, what else could that mean than either 
doing or suffering the action or condition expressed by the 
verb, so that we naturally get the classes of active and passive 
verbal adjectives? But if verb stems consisting only of a 
root can show such a variety of apparent nominal meanings, it 
is obvious that verb stems consisting of root plus suffix can do 
the same; and it is furthermore evident that the latter often 
cannot be distinguished in form from substantives consist- 
ing of a verbal root plus a purely nominal but meaningless 
suffix which was added by congeneric attraction either to some 
other word in which it was of verbal origin, or to some word 
in which it was nominal from the beginning. We cannot, 
therefore, conclude that a given suffix is the carrier of such 
meanings if the word as a whole is referred to such a general 
category until it is made plausible by further investigation. 
What were the roots of the common meanings of the second- 
ary suffixes, is just as clear. They are or may be suggested 
by the transfer of any noun from its original sphere of appli- 
cation to another that is associated if consciousness of the 
changed meaning should subsequently develop. To a large 
extent these transfers of meaning are the same in nature as 
those which are suffered by words in the figures of speech, 
only that in the latter they are conscious processes from the 
beginning. Appurtenance could be suggested in cases like 
Engl. leg, used of the part of a garment which covers the 
leg: “that which belongs to the leg”. Similarly Germ. 
Kragen ‘collar’, originally ‘neck’. “Coming from” would 
be the possible suggestion in words like the above Skt. gau-s 
‘cow’ when used of cows’ milk, or when in English we speak 
of eating goose, i. e. meat ‘coming from the goose’. The idea 
of material can be particularly frequently associated with a 
transferred word, e. g. in Gr. Bows ‘ox-hide shield’, i. e. some- 
thing ‘made of ox’, or Lat. aes ‘bronze, copper ’, when, like 
the Engl. copper, it designates copper money, or when, no 
doubt with conscious metonymy, Vergil applies it to the bronze 
beak of a ship. The suggestion of possession is equally easy: 
cf. Skt. dyau-s ‘sky’, when like Gr. Zevs it is used of the sky- 
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god; similarly when sail is used to designate the whole ship 
or the name of a flower like rose refers to the whole plant. 
Similarity, the root of the metaphor, appears to be implied 
whenever a word extends its sphere of application sufficiently 
to cause an appreciation of a distinction, i.e. when the old and 
the new object designated by the same word are different 
enough to cause subsequent discrimination. Thus Gr. ots 
wt-ds ‘ear’ also designates the similar handle of a vase, pis 
‘mouse’ is transferred to a muscle, Engl. hand may refer to 
the pointer of a clock or watch. Very similar in their impli- 
cation are cases where abstract words are applied to concretes, 
e. g. Engl. youth applied to a young man, to one who is ‘ char- 
acterized by youth’, similarly collectively Lat. juventis, Germ. 
Jugend. Furthermore, any of these suggestions can be com- 
bined with that of adjectival use when such words are placed 
alongside other substantives, a condition, moreover, which, 
since it prevents identification of the new and the old use of 
the original substantive reinterpreted adjectivally, is particu- 
larly favorable for bringing about the conscious feeling of these 
suggestions. As far as the other meanings of secondary suffixes 
are concerned, they need not detain us because they can all be 
traced to such as have already been mentioned. Adjectival 
abstracts expressing a state are not much different from verbal 
abstracts, and the two shade into each other imperceptibly, so 
that the adjectival abstracts may be considered as derived 
from the verbal ones, except where they are due to substanti- 
vation, as in the neuter Gr. 70 peiAryov ‘mildness’: peiAtyos 
‘mild’. Collectives are very close to showing the notion of 
material, e. g. Spvyds ‘an oak-coppice’ might be looked upon as 
something ‘consisting of oaks’. But more probably this is 
accidental, and they are rather due to taking a single indi- 
vidual as the representative of a type, as so frequently the 
singular with the generic article, e. g. in German der Mensch, 
or without article in Engl. man. As to those secondary mean- 
ings which are never found except in words ending in a 
suffix, we have already referred to the two principal types, the 
comparative and superlative adjectives, and diminutives with 
hypocoristic words and deterioratives, as plainly derived from 
vaguer meanings of suffixes, so that they do not particularly 
concern us here. In the same way patronymics (Brugmann 
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Gr. 2. 1*. 602f.) are derived from the meaning of appurte- 
nance or descent, names of inhabitants of places (Brugmann 
op. cit. 605) from appurtenance. 

There are left a number of concrete categories of substan- 
tives and adjectives like names of plants, animals, parts of the 
body, adjectives of color, totality, and the like, in which the 
suffix seems to be the exponent of these categories, but does 
not express any relation of primitive to derivative. These we 
have passed over with a bare mention so far for the reason 
that they are all developed from vaguer meanings of the 
suffix by means of congeneric attraction and infusing a part 
of the stem meaning of the word into the suffix (cf. Brug- 
mann op. cit. 586 ff.). Since we are considering the first 
origin of suffixal meanings, these derived uses would not help 
us in the least. And as far as the line of argument just pur- 
sued is concerned, we have found already in our consideration 
of the root-nouns that they could, though without formative 
parts, be to a certain extent grouped under similar headings, 
so that similar caution against prematurely supposing the 
suffix to be the exponent of such categories is in place here; 
for as was remarked before, every object can be classified in 
more ways than one, and if several objects ending in the same 
suffix happen to belong to the same class, it is not yet certain 
that this has anything to do with the suffix. 

To sum up, then, all the meanings of nominal suffixes, both 
substantival and adjectival, except those that are demon- 
strably derived from other more original suffixal meanings, 
may be suggested in root-words and other unanalyzable words 
merely by the situation, i. e. by comparing a new meaning of 
a word with an old one and observing the difference. Both 
primary and secondary suffixal meanings are derived in this 
very same way. The legitimate conclusion is, that these same 
meanings were originally developed in the same way in words 
which did end in nominal suffixes, that the latter were in the 
beginning meaningless and had nothing to do with the func- 
tions later attributed to them. We have to explain only how 
it happened that the suffixes were meaningless in the begin- 
ning, and how they were later connected with the meaning 
originally suggested by the entire words. 

That a formative which arose by comparing a form in 
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which a vowel disappeared phonetically with one in which it 
remained, appears as meaningless, is self-evident. If Skt. 
vrdh- ‘pleased, merry’ is the same as vrdhd-s (cf. the verb 
vardha-ti), being due only to the removal of the accent from 
the final syllable which then lost its vowel, it is evident that 
the “suffix” -o- of the original form could not be the carrier 
of a distinction between the two words which did not exist, 
and this might be a pattern for extending other original root- 
words with the same meaningless “ suffix”. 

A much more potent influence, however, in the creation 
of the earlier meaningless type of suffix was no doubt 
the same factor that always has been and always will 
be the chief influence in all changes of language other 
than phonetic, namely that of association of other related 
words and consequent contamination of forms. And I use 
this term association in a wider sense than to refer merely 
to the influence of congeneric words, which was empha- 
sized by Bloomfield A. J. of Phil. 12, 1 ff. and 16. 400 ff. 
Not only words associated by being congeners, i. e. by desig- 
nating similar objects, can influence each other in their suffixes, 
but words associated for any reason whatsoever can influence 
each other, i. e. can suffer contamination affecting any part 
whatsoever. It is true that those we are able oftenest to 
observe are largely associations due to similarity of objects 
designated, e. g. Goth. fdt-u-s ‘foot’ took the place of I. E. 
*pdd- through the influence of handus ‘hand’, the two being 
similar not only in being parts of the body, but also in being 
limbs. Yet we have no right to conclude that it was this 
similarity that was the cause of the association, it may just as 
well have been the contiguity of the two—we see and use 
hand and feet together and speak of them together so much 
that an association of the two is formed regardless of whether 
there was any similarity or not, and so the two words may 
influence each other without our being justified in saying that 
this was due to their being felt as belonging to one and the 
same category. Consequently it would be hazardous to main- 
tain that such a transfer of a suffix means the analysis of 
handus into hand-u-s so that the ending -u- was felt as mean- 
ing ‘part of the body’ or ‘limb’, and that this meaning was 
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present from the beginning in the suffix of fdt-u-s. Such 
capricious and sudden loading of a part of the word with a 
distinct meaning we find very rare in actual speech, nor do we 
so perpetually think of the class to which every object belongs 
that we can explain on this basis the use of such a large 
number of suffixes. The fact that two words belong to the 
same category may sometimes account for their being thought 
of together and forming associations, but the latter is the 
cause of their influencing each other as to form,’ and, more- 
over, such an influence is usually totally unconscious, so that a 
suffix thus added to a word is in the beginning also totally 
meaningless except to grammatical analysis. To take another 
example from the Gothic, the old u-stem kinnus ‘cheek’ 
caused the old consonantal *dnt- ‘tooth’ to become tunp-u-s, 
but here it is evident on the surface that the fact that both 
were parts of the body is merely a logical, but not a psycho- 
logical bond; for the two are so unlike as to make association 
by similarity out of the question. The real reason is evident: 
they were associated because the objects for which these 
words stood are in proximity and are often perceived and 
thought of together. Similarly the Latin félis or félés ‘cat’, 
an old i-stem, caused the transfer to the same declension of the 
old consonantal word for ‘dog’ found in Skt. ¢van-, so that 
we find in Latin canis or canés. Again we may argue that 
both were domestic animals, and that this similarity caused the 
addition of the suffix to the latter, but more important by far 
from the psychic point of view was the fact that both are 
seen about the house together and leave a particularly vivid 
impression by their cat-and-dog enmity. 

Other associations are due to verbal contiguity. Just as we 
find that we often confuse different words of the same sen- 
tence in speaking, so that one takes into itself part of the 
other with no regard to any relation of meaning, so habitual 
contiguity of words may give rise to mutual influence also in 
their suffixal part, or even an occasional contiguity can give 
rise to an occasional analogical suffix. No one could seri- 
ously maintain that in H 474 f. 8 Boecow, 
& avdparddecor) the fact that cows and slaves both belonged to 
the category of living beings caused the o-stem dvdpdrodov to 


* Cf, Siitterlin, Das Wesen der sprachlichen Gebilde, p. 40. 
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be declined as a consonant (root) stem,? by analogy to the 
original root-noun fois, but the influence is a momentary one 
due to their occurring together in the sentence, a fact proved 
by the want of other occurrences of the same stem. Another 
good example, in which a suffix is added instead of sub- 
tracted, is Aesch. Pr. 480 (0d xpiordv ob82 mordv), where the 
usual words ‘drinkable’ becomes m-ords through the influence 
of the adjoining xpuords? ‘to be rubbed on’: xpiw ‘rub on’. 
Further examples are given by Oertel IF. 31. 56ff.,of which 
I will quote two from the English: the musical critical of the 
Press (for ‘musical critic’) and butchery and slaughtery (for 
‘slaughter’) at the battle of Cannae. 

Similarity of sound either as a whole or in parts is another 
cause of association of words and consequent influence of 
word-endings. Brugmann op. cit. 140 mentions Gr. vvx- for 
vuxt- ‘night’, e. g. in viy-a* vixtwp, vuxri (Hes.) and adro-vuyi, 
as formed on the basis of wé wi after dvvy-: dwé ‘claw’, 
where semantic relation is out of the question. We may 
further surmise, though it cannot be proved in the individual 
instance, that if we find homonymic derivatives from homo- 
nymic roots, as e. g. Skt. gdté-s ‘course’: jigdti ‘goes’ and 
gatu-s ‘song’: ga@yati ‘sings’, one of the words influenced the 
formation of the other. Sound similarity is at work also 
when a suffix spreads by formal analogy, when, e. g. the Av. 
-mant- forms derivatives from u-stems.* In such cases we 
must not assume that the quality of being such a stem was 
consciously abstracted from words of that kind, but rather 
the identity of the entire word-endings caused the needed 
association without analysis. 

The assumption made above that such assimilations of suf- 
fixes were unconscious in the earliest instances, is borne out 
by comparing our psychic attitude in case of the accidental 
slips of pronunciation which are so common in speaking at all 


1In this case then there was a subtraction of a suffix rather than ad- 
dition, but the process was the same. 

*The form morés receives its « by association with elie as well as 
Xpiorés. 

* Also derivatives from words in which a consonant is preceded by 
an u-vowel. Cf. Wackernagel KZ. 43. 277 f., Bender The Suffixes -mant 
and -vant in Sanskrit and Avestan, Baltimore, 1910, p. 80. 
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times, and which must of course be due to the same forces as 
those causing permanent changes. To take some examples 
from Meringer, Aus dem Leben der Sprache—who would 
maintain that when the comic paper Figaro became Figari 
after Kikeriki (p. 77), another comic paper, that this meant 
the previous abstraction of the suffix -i from the latter with 
the imputation of the meaning ‘comic paper’? Or that the 
adjective slavatisch for slavonisch (p. 79) after kroatisch pre- 
supposed the abstraction from the latter of -atisch as desig- 
nating Slavic languages of Hungary? Or that heutrige after 
gestrige instead of heutige (p. 112) involved the abstraction 
of -rig as a suffix for forming adjectives derived from ad- 
verbs expressing time when? 

If one were nevertheless disposed to draw such conclusions, 
it would be necessary to refer merely to the fact that the same 
kind of associative processes occur in other parts of the word 
than at the end, where probably no one would be bold enough 
to assume such an analysis. Otherwise the slip Jattisch for 
Attisch after Jonisch (Meringer op. cit. 82) would mean the 
abstraction of J- from Jonisch as a prefix for designating 
Greek dialects. It would mean that thumm for dumm after 
théricht (ib. 79) presupposes that the th- of the latter took on 
to itself the major part of the idea of stupidity belonging 
originally to the whole word. To take an example from L. E. 
linguistic history, this assumption would mean that the forma- 
tion of the Lith. Nom. Pl. més ‘we’ for *ues after the singu- 
lar *mé- meant analyzing the latter so that the initial conso- 
nant became the bearer of the notion of the first person, while 
the vowel was the exponent of the number. These absurdi- 
ties become, if possible, still worse when such a semantic 
analysis would be necessitated in the middle of a word in its 
non-formative part, to assume, e. g. that Messe for Masse 
after Menge or Mange for Menge after Masse (Meringer 79) 
were due to abstracting the medial vowel e or a as the expo- 
nent of the notion of multitude in the two synonyms. No 
doubt similar instances of contamination could be found to 
have actually gained currency somewhere, only they would 
be difficult to get at; for such changes in that part of the 
word usually cause the formation of new words which lose all 
connection with the originals. Cf., however, the highly plau- 
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sible theory of Bloomfield IF. 66 ff. on “ root-determinatives ”’, 
which traces many of them to such influence of congeners 
upon each other. ; 

In view of all of these facts it is safe to conclude that the 
same mechanical process of association and contamination of 
speech-units that gives rise to all analogical changes of lan- 
guage without in the least involving conscious analysis of the 
part affected, the same process which explains all casual mis- 
takes in any part of the word, whether beginning, middle, or 
end, the process which can explain the formation of verbal 
stems as well as nominal, which explains the origin of the 
illusive “ root-determinatives ” 1 and their similarity to nominal 
suffixes, that this was also in prehistoric times the cause of 
assimilating nouns to each other in their endings without any 
analysis of their meaning.? Such assimilations inevitably gave 
rise to two parallel forms differing only as to their ending, 
which must consequently have been meaningless at first. The 
existence of some such pairs made others follow by analogy 
in greater and greater numbers, until it became a firmly es- 
tablished habit to form words in this way, assisted no doubt by 
the tendency of the I. E. to center most of the meaning of a 
unit of speech on its earlier part, so that the word-endings, 
being on the whole of less importance than the beginnings, 
were more subject to permanent change. 

From the conclusion that the original suffix was a meaning- 
less element transferred from one word to another associated 
word it follows that it was “secondary” only, i. e. as far as 
nouns are concerned, it formed nouns from nouns, but not 
from verb-stems. We are thus from an altogether different 
point of view led to the same conclusion as was reached for 
many an individual suffix by Hirt by a different course of 
reasoning in his article “Fragen des Vokalismus und der 
Stammbildung im Indogermanischen”’, IF. 32. 209 ff. 


*The identity of root-determinatives and suffixes has often enough 
been maintained, most recently by Persson Beitrage zur idg. Wort- 
forschung 523 ff. He used the argument that Bloomfield’s theory of 
root-determinatives was disproved by the identity of suffixes ; for no one 
would maintain that the latter originated in the same way. Nevertheless 
that is the very position taken in this article. 

*When this assimilation goes further than the suffixes we have 
rhyme-words. Cf. Wood IF. 22. 133 ff., Gintert Uber Reimwortbil- 
dungen im Ar. und Altgr., Heidelberg, 1914. 
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In so far, now, as these originally meaningless secondary 
suffixes did develop meanings attributed either to primary or 
secondary suffixes, there is left to explain, how these sugges- 
tions, which, as was shown above, were due to comparing 
different uses of one and the same word with each other, and 
had nothing to do with the suffix, were attributed to the latter. 
The answer is the same for both primary and secondary suf- 
fixes, namely, that the contracting of secondary associations 
of the word in the suffix either with other etymologically re- 
lated words or other meanings of the primitive than the 
common one of primitive and derivative which gave rise to 
the latter, and the fading from the mind of the relation be- 
tween the equivalent primitive and derivative, would cause the 
difference in meaning between the two associated words to be 
attributed to that in which they differed phonetically, namely 
the suffix. The assumption that simultaneous impressions on 
the mind are causally connected, which makes us judge, e. g. 
that the noise of the horse’s hoof comes from the horse which 
we see simultaneously, that the thunder co:res from the light- 
ning, or the smell of perfume from the bottle that has been 
opened, this same assumption was also at work if, e. g. a speaker 
of Sanskrit no longer thought of avik@ ‘ewe’ in connection 
with the equivalent dvi-s ‘ewe’, but rather referred to the 
masculine use of the primitive, so that the derivative was 
thought of as ‘belonging to the ram’, or at least -ikd was 
thought of as a suffix for designating the female of animals. 
Similarly, if a Greek referred apyvpiov ‘ silver money’ to dpyv- 
pos in the meaning ‘silver’ instead of ‘silver money’, primi- 
tive and derivative would no longer be equivalent to him, and 
the suffix -vov would to him mean ‘made of’ silver. The Gr. 
plural rrepvyca ‘fins of fish’ shared this use with the primitive 
wrépvé, but the latter was originally simply ‘wing’, and with 
that meaning in mind the primitive could be thought of as 
‘that which is like a wing’. Either descent (‘coming from’) 
or possession (‘having’) can be suggested by -to- in the exo- 
centric compound dépo-rdrpios ‘of the same father’ if thought 
of not in connection with the equivalent primitive 6u0-rdrwp, 
but with the two simple words which formed the latter. In 
words of the very same type, moreover, the same suffix could 
come to be thought of as a suffix for forming secondary ad- 
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jectives, or more particularly exocentric adjectives, directly 
from their constituents. 

Coming to the development of the meanings of the primary 
suffixes, it is a process which is still more easily intelligible. A 
suffix became primary just as soon as the word formed with 
it was associated with a verb instead of its original nominal 
primitive. As long as Skt. yudh-md-s ‘fighter’ was thought 
of in connection with yudh- ‘fighter’ its suffix was a meaning- 
less secondary suffix, but as soon as referred to the verb 
yudhyaté it became an agent suffix. In the same way dr¢i-s 
‘sight’ or ‘eye’, when no longer referred to the equivalent 
substantive d7¢- but to the verb stem dr¢-, may be analyzed so 
that the notion of action in the first meaning and instrument 
in the second was referred to the suffix -i-. The Skt. adjec- 
tive yuj-ya-s, associated with the verb yujdté ‘joins’ instead 
of the equivalent y#j- ‘yoked together’, made the suffix -ya- 
I. E. -io- appear as a device for forming verbal adjectives. 

More elusive are the processes which may lead to interpret- 
ing the suffix as being exponent of a category without caus- 
ing a changed relation between primitive and derivative. Here 
it must not be supposed that even where the cause of transfer 
from one word to another is nothing but association by simi- 
larity, that this means actually discriminating and attending 
to the common element. Even when Lat. Jarix ‘larch tree’ is 
patterned after the older salix ‘willow’, it does not follow 
that -ix was felt as meaning ‘tree’. Between conscious dis- 
crimination of such an element and merely being the pivotal 
point of an association is after all quite a step, though one 
may lead to the other under favorable circumstances. The 
more words with such a common feature in their meaning are 
formed with the same suffix, the greater the chance of this 
common semantic element and the common suffix rolling out 
together and forming an association of theirown. But it is 
highly improbable that this actually was done in the majority 
of the semantic categories of this kind. Altogether so when 
the words which influence each other were completely synony- 
mous, as when Skt. vic¢-va-s ‘all’ receives its -wo- after sdr-va-s 
‘all’=Gr. 6A[¢]os Lat. salvos. If one would here insist on 
making the suffix the bearer of the common notion of totality, 
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there would be nothing left for the root. The same suffix can 
also be the bearer of no distinct meaning when it forms I. E. 
*deks-yo- ‘right’ (Ir. dess Goth. F. taihsva) after the oppo- 
site ‘left’, e. g. in Gr. Aa[¢]és Lat. laevos or Gr. oxat[¢]6s Lat. 
scaevos. The common semantic element of opposites, in this 
case, e. g. the idea of designating a direction, is not psycho- 
logically important enough to receive such a linguistic ex- 
pression. And when we compare our actual attitude to such 
groups in modern languages, we find that here also there is not 
often an actual reference to the suffix as being the bearer of 
any meaning. We have a very closely associated group of 
this kind in the I. E. nouns of relationship, of which English 
still possesses father, mother, daughter, sister, brother, three 
of which end in -ther, and all in -er, and yet every one will 
agree that no meaning is ever attached to these endings. The 
objection that this is not a fair test because the etymology is 
forgotten will hold equally well against even I. E. times, when 
the suffix was stili productive, and in this connection we may 
once more call attention to the fact that very many of the 
oldest words which were patterns for newer ones ended in 
common suffixes, but could not be referred to a known root. 
We have thus seen that the assumption that I. E. suffixes 
were principally meaningless word-endings transferred from 
one associated word to another, and the supposition of the 
gradual evolution of meanings from these meaningless ele- 
ments, on the one hand assumes the existence of only the very 
satne psychic and linguistic forces which we see at work every 
day, and on the other hand explains many things which 
always must be a stumbling-block to the theory of composi- 
tion. It explains why the oldest and most frequent suffixes 
side by side with many instances in which they are clearly 
meaningless or have but a very dim meaning or are found in 
unanalyzable words, show a bewildering variety of apparent 
meanings which all seem to be carried by one and the same 
formative; it explains why these frequent suffixes seem 
almost all alike in the meanings of which they are exponents, 
usually differing only as to the categories in which they have 
become particularly productive; it explains why the oldest 
meanings of one and the same suffix are the most vague, while 
the narrower and more concrete uses are found to be due to 
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development from the vaguer meanings or are due to infu- 
sion of stem-meaning into the suffix; it explains why so many 
suffixes appear both as primary and secondary, since all were 
secondary in the beginning, and the accident whether there 
was a subsequent association with a verb determined whether 
it also became primary. It remains only to show how this 
conception can be made use of to investigate the origin of in- 
dividual I. E. suffixes, always bearing in mind that it is im- 
possible to give more than a selection for the purpose of 
illustration, and that even then many examples quoted can not 
be considered as certain; for complete certainty is unattain- 
able because it would be necessary to have before us every 
word ever formed with a suffix in order to understand its 
history, and this is impossible because our linguistic records 
are too fragmentary and because too few formatives have been 
investigated with sufficient detail to even give an indication of 
what the records really show. The examples given are there- 
fore largely of a tentative nature, and illustrate the principles 
rather than attempt to give an analysis of the origin of the 
whole I. E. suffixal system in detail.. The examples selected, 
moreover, will leave out of account the simple vocalic suffixes, 
whose origin doubtless goes back still further than that of the 
consonantal ones, so that success in getting at their patterns is 
still more improbable, and about whose non-compositional 
origin very little doubt is expressed nowadays anyway. Fur- 
thermore, no attention will be given to suffixes consisting of 
one vowel and one consonant when it is likely to be a conglu- 
tination of two suffixes, i. e. arises by feeling as a unity a new 
suffix and the final suffix of the word to which it is added, not 
because such conglutination is always different in principle 
from, conglutination of a suffix with the final of a root, but 
rather because conglutinations of two suffixes contribute noth- 
ing particular to the question of their ultimate origin, and 
because that process is recognized to its full importance quite 
generally, so that it would be superfluous to give examples. 
Thus Brugmann Gr. 2. 1*. 183 ff. considers -(i)io- to be suffix 
-i- plus suffix -o-, -yo- as -u- plus -o- (199 f.), -ju- as -i- plus 
-u- (223), -men- as m-suffix plus -en- (232 f.), -mi- as -mo- 
plus -i- (253), -ti- as -t- plus -i- (428), etc. 

Our examples consequently consist of instances in which 
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the contamination of word-endings caused the abstraction of 
a suffix which either in its entirety belonged to the root, as -#- 
from Skt. cit-, or which consists of a previously existing 
suffix added to the root-final, as -ko-, e. g. in Gr. at-xé-s 
‘shining’ after Aevx-d-s. We do not distinguish between the 
two cases, on the one hand because they do not differ psycho- 
logically and the very fact of contamination shows that the 
pattern type was not analyzed any more than a root-noun 
would have been, on the other hand because we often do not 
even know whether a certain element was radical or suffixal. 
In the very word mentioned it is not at all improbable that we 
should analyze Aevxdé-s, i. e. that we have a dissyllabic root in 
-o- of the very type from which the latter was abstracted as a 
formative element; for we find the Skt. verb rdca-té also 
shows the thematic vowel, which is probably not accidental. 
In that case -ko- was abstracted from Aevxos in its entirety, 
and was in no sense a conglutinate. For the same reasons, 
i. e. because there is no essential distinction in the process and 
because we usually can not get at the facts anyway, no dis- 
tinction is made between words in which the new suffix is 
added to a root noun, as Skt. y4-ma-s ‘going’: yd-s ‘going’ 
after gam-a-s, or to nouns which already had a suffix, or in 
which it took the place of another suffix, as dat-xd-s for daws< 
*pai-co-s or *dat-go-s. Nor can we confine ourselves to words 
of which any other nominal cognates are in existence as pos- 
sible primitives; for at the remote times to which the first 
origin of suffixes belongs, an immense number of nouns, par- 
ticularly root-nouns, must have been in existence, which now 
have disappeared ; and besides, after nouns were once associ- 
ated with verbs as “primary” derivatives, it was possible to 
form new nouns by contamination of a verbal stem with 
another noun, e. g. Skt. 2-ma-s could be the result of thinking 
of gam-a-s and é-ti ‘he goes’. 


1. The Suffix -uo- -ud-. 


In accordance with Streitberg’s theory of the “ Dehnstufe”’ 
I. E. *g4d-u-s Skt. gat-s ‘ox, cow’ was a later development 
from the earlier *g*ouo-s, which may possibly be preserved in 
Skt. gava-s, with the same meaning, and in the Gr. compound 
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Bod-xAey ‘stealer of oxen’. It is probable that I. E. * ek-uo-s 
Skt. d¢-va-s Gr. irmos Lat. equus etc., meaning ‘horse’, owes 
its suffix to the close association of the two domestic animals. 
After either of these Ir. banb Kymr. banw ‘pig’ <*banvo-s, 
Pruss. kurwan Acc. ‘ox’, also the feminine O. Blg. krava 
‘cow’, Ir. ferb ‘cow’ <*verva. 

I. E. *Zheu-o-s Gr. xovs <*xécos ‘earth heaped up’ (= Skt. 
hava-s ‘ sacrifice’) may be responsible for *kloi-uo-s O. H. G. 
hiléo ‘sepulchral mound’; the identical Latin clivos meant 
‘hill’ or ‘declivity’, a natural development, particularly 
because of the influence of the related verb root *klei- ‘to 
lean’. By adjectivation and subsequent spread to congeners 
arose Skt. bul-vd-s ‘crooked’, Lat. curvus ‘crooked, curved’: 
Gr. xvprés ‘crooked’, Lith. kreivas kraivas ‘crooked’, O. Blg. 
krive ‘crooked, curved’, Lith. szlivas szleivas klivas ‘having 
crooked legs’. 

After the corresponding feminine Gr. xo[¢]-7 ‘ drink-offer- 
ing’ was formed éAai<*éA-fai ‘ sacrificial barley’. 

After I. E. *srouo-s -@ Skt. srava-s Gr. péos pon ‘stream’: 
Skt. srdvati ‘flows’ was formed Lat. ri-vo-s ‘brook’: Skt. 
riti-s ‘stream’. Also probably, because of the frequent asso- 
ciation of meadow and forest and stream, Lith. péva ‘meadow’ 
Gr. woi[¢]a ‘grass’, and Lat. silva ‘ forest ’. 

After I. E. *kiewo-s ‘moving, rushing, shaking’: Skt. cyd- 
vaté, e.g. in Skt. bhuvana-cyavd-s ‘shaking the world’ and 
Gr. Sopv-ccdes ‘spear-brandishing’, or substantivally in Gr. 
gous ‘upward motion’, was patterned Skt. 2-va-s ‘ hastening’: 
éti ‘he goes’, tak-vd-s1 ‘hastening, fleet’: takti ‘rushes’, 
yahva-s ‘restless’ = yahu-s. Because of the notion of move- 
ment and activity in life also Skt. jivd-s Lat. vivus Goth. gius 
Lith. gyvas ‘alive’: Av. 7ya'ti-§ ‘life’. After this word again 
other words meaning ‘sound, whole, entire’, and then the 
whole category of adjectives of totality, e. g. Skt. sérva-s Av. 
ha“rva O. Pers. haruva- ‘not injured, sound, entire’, Gr. dAos 
‘entire’, Lat. salvos ‘sound, safe’ <*saleuos. Cf. Brugmann 
op. cit. 202. Finally, the development of the meaning ‘shin- 


1Takvd-s may be a derivative from the u-stem téku-s, as yahvd-s 
from yahii-s, in which case we would have to assume that the suffix 
was -o-, but the principle of formation would be the same. Cf. Brug- 
mann op. cit. 200, 
19 
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ing’ from ‘swift, trembling’, seen e. g. in Gr. dpyds and aidAos, 
allows us to connect with *kjeuo-s those of the many color- 
terms in -uo- which meant ‘white’ or ‘bright’, e. g. Lith. 
blaivas or Gr. ¢aAwdés, which in turn were the patterns for the 
other color terms (Brugmann 201). 

After *kouo-s ‘hollow’ (substantive and adjective) in Lat. 
cavus and Gr. xdot* xoAdpata Hes. (cf. «vos ‘ fetus’ etc.) were 
formed Skt. ar-vd-s ‘reservoir’ = Gr. otpés <*épeés ‘trench 
for ships’, Lith. urvas ‘cave’. Perhaps also Lith. pilvas 
‘belly’ and the Gr. adjective xevés <*xevgés ‘empty’, if origi- 
nally ‘hollow’. 

Skt. rk-vd-s ‘ praising’: fc- after stdva-s ‘praise’: stduti. 

Skt. ran-vd-s ‘rejoicing’: rdnati after ndvd-s ‘shout of 
joy’: nduti. 

Probably also the suffix of O. Blg. pi-vo ‘drink, beer’ Lith. 
py-vas ‘beer’: O. Blg. piti is connected with Skt. sdv-d-s 


‘libation of soma’: sundti. 


2. The Suffix -mo- -mé-. 


A number of I. E. roots in m designated motion and formed 
substantives and adjectives like Skt. gam-a-s ‘going’ (adjec- 
tivally in compounds): gdémati Goth. gimip ‘he comes’, Skt. 
bhramd-s ‘wandering ’, ‘roaming’: bhramati, Gr. dpépos * ‘ run- 
ning, course’: Spapyeiv Skt. drémati. After these Skt. @-ma-s 
Gr. oiwos ‘course, path’: Skt. ti ‘ goes’, Skt. yd-ma-s ‘course’: 
ya- ‘going’, Skt. dj-ma-s Gr. éypos ‘course’: dyw. The notion 
of the waters rushing down their course, as shown by the re- 
lation of Skt. sdér-ma-s ‘flowing’ (M.) to sisarti ‘hastens, flows’ 
and to the Gr. Fem. épy ‘rush, onset’, also caused O. H. G. 
strom QO. Icel. straumr ‘stream’ (root *sreu- ‘flow’) and Gr. 
apdues ‘watering-place’: dpdw. The notion of violent agita- 
tion which is still present in the verbs Skt. dhindti ‘tosses, 
shakes’ and Gr. 6o ‘rush along, storm’, was no doubt the 
bond of association that led also to Skt. dhii-md-s Lat. fimus 
Lit. Pl. démai O. Blg. dyme ‘smoke’, Gr. vyés ‘courage, pas- 
sion’, and with strong root O. H. G. toum ‘vapor’. 

After I. E. *ghromo-s in Gr. xpopos ‘crashing sound’, O. 
Big. groms ‘thunder’, and O. H. G. gram O. Icel. gramr 


*The uw of dpéuos was root-determinative—cf. Skt. dravd-s drévati. 
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‘angry, hostile’, or the similar Gr. Bpépos ‘roaring’: Apépw, 
were formed Skt. bha-ma-s ‘rage, anger’! (cf. the feminines 
Gr. dy Lat. fama ‘speech’), O. Blg. Sums ‘noise’: Gr. 
xw-xvw, Lith. ugmas ‘roaring’. Cf. also the fem. Ir. glam 
‘clamor, curse’ and Lett. dusma ‘anger’. In Greek also 
mrappos ‘sneezing’, Avypés ‘hiccup’, pvypés ‘sighing’, wypds 
‘shout, shriek’, ‘lamentation ’, xypvypés ‘ proclamation’. 
The suffix thus became productive in words designating 
sounds. In Skt. perhaps similarly std-ma-s ‘song of praise’: 
stduti. 

I. E. *Zhim-o-s in Skt. himd-s ‘winter’, hima-s ‘cold’, Gr. 
Svcximos ‘troublesome’, Lat. bimus ‘two winters old’ <*bi- 
himus is responsible for Gr. xpupds ‘ frost’ <*xpvo-po-s (xpvo- 
taivww) and the opposite I. E. *gh*ormo-s in Skt. gharmd-s 
‘heat’, Av. gar*ma- ‘hot’, O. Pers. garma- ‘heat’, Lat. formus 
O. H. G. warm ‘warm’, with e-vocalism Arm. jerm Gr. Oeppés 
‘warm’. - Perhaps these words, through the notion of ‘ red-hot’ 
or ‘ white-hot’, or the idea of a burning blaze, as in Gr. ¢Aoypés 
‘blaze ’= -yds, caused Skt. ruk-md-s ‘gleaming’: ruéc-, and 
bha-ma-s ‘light’ = bha-. The relation of the latter word, 
however, to Gr. ¢juy Lat. fama suggests the possibility of 
words designating light influencing sound-words, but the con- 
verse is equally possible. Finally, the neuter Skt. himd-m 
‘snow’ suggests that through the intermediary idea ‘slush of 
melting snow’ *gZhimo- caused Lat. limus ‘mud, slime’, O. H. 
G. slim M. O. Icel. slim N. ‘slime’, O. H. G. lim M. O. Icel. 
lim N. ‘glue’, O. Engl. lém ‘ciay’. 

After I. E. *domo-s ‘house’ in Skt. déma-s Gr. dépos Lat. 
domus O. Blg. dome ‘house’ were formed O. H. G. heim N. 
‘dwelling, house’, O. Icel. heimr M. ‘dwelling, world’, Lith. 
kémas ‘village, estate’; O. Blg. chrams ‘house’; perhaps also 
Gr. xev6-pd-s ‘ hiding-place, den’. 

After I. E. *nomo-s Gr. vopos ‘custom, law’ (Skt. ndma-s 
not in this meaning): véu# was formed Skt. dhdr-ma-s ‘ cus- 
tom, law’. 

Skt. bhi-md-s ‘fearful : bhé- ‘fear’ perhaps after *tromo-s 
Gr. tpomos ‘ fear, terror’: tpéuw Lat. tremo. 


1The relation of the meaning ‘rage, anger’ to ‘light’ mentioned 
below is obscure. It is therefore mentioned here merely as a possi- 


bility. 
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Gr. xoppés ‘log’: xeipw after répos : réuvw, if the latter, like 
town, originally also designated a tree-stump. 


3. The Suffix -no- -na-. 


After I. E. *(e) udn-o-s ‘empty’ in Lat. vanus ‘empty, vain’, 
Goth. wans O. Icel. vanr O. H. G. wan ‘wanting, lacking’, 
with reduced grade of root in Skt. aind-s Av. tina-' ‘insufficient’, 
was formed the opposite *p/-no-s *pl-no-s ‘ full’ = Skt. parnd-s 
Av. par*na- Ir. lan Goth. fulls Lith. pilnas O. Blg. plone, with 
strong vocalism in Skt. prana-s Lat. plénus. 

After I. E. *ghton-o-s ‘striking, slaying’ (substantive and 
adjective) : Skt. hdnti ‘strikes, slays’, in Skt. ghand-s ‘ striking, 
slaying, slayer, Gr. dovos ‘slaughter, murder’, was formed Skt. 
dhii-na-s ‘violently agitated’ Gr. Oivos ‘onset, battle’, Skt. 
dir-nd-s ‘torn, headless’ O. H. G. zorn O. Engl. torn ‘anger, 
strife’, Skt. jir-nd-s ‘rubbed to pieces, old’, Lat. granum 
‘grain’ Goth. katirn O. H. G. korn N. ‘corn’, Skt. bhinnd-s 
*bhid-nd-s ‘ split’. 

The corresponding feminine found in Gr. ¢ovy ‘murder’ 
may have been the pattern for *q¥oi-nd in Av. kaénda- ‘retri- 
bution’, Gr. town ‘ransom for murder, punishment’, O. Blg. 
céna ‘price’. 

After I. E. *gono-s in Skt. jéna-s ‘creature, man’ and Gr. 
yévos ‘ descent, offspring’: Skt. jénati were formed Gr. réx-vo-v 
‘child’ O. H. G. degan O. Icel. pegn M. ‘boy, servant’ (cf. 
réxos) and Goth. barn O. H. G. barn N. ‘child’, Lith. bérnas 
‘youth, servant’: ¢épw O. H. G. beran. 

Bloomfield, IF. 4. 76, has shown how a number of I. E. 
roots in the “root-determinative” which designate sounds 
have been patterned after others which invariably ended in 
that consonant and were therefore earlier, a very good instance 
to show the identity of origin of “ root-determinatives ” and 
suffixes; just as e. g. the I. E. verb represented by Skt. svdrati 
became the original of svdnati after stdnati, so the substantive 
svard-s became sva-nd-s after stan-d-s, without our being jus- 
tified in saying that svand-s was formed directly from svdnati, 
though we may add this as a possibility without its in any way 
affecting the general truth of the statement that the same 


*Brugmann op. cit. 257 considers the m suffixal, but otherwise Walde 
Et. Worterb. s. v. vanus. 
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forces gave rise to suffixes and “root-determinatives”. The 
oldest of the substantives which affect us particularly is 
I. E. *(s)tono-s in Skt. abhi-stand-s ‘noise, din’, Gr. orévos 
‘groan’, Russ. stén ‘ groan’, Skt. tana-s ‘tone’, Gr. révos ‘tone’. 
After these I. E. *syo-no-s (: Skt. svard-s svdnati) in Skt. 
svand-s Lat. sonus ‘sound, tone’; Gr. Opvos ‘dirge’: Opéw and 
Skt. dhrénati ‘sounds’; O. Blg. zvons ‘sound’: Skt. d-hva-t 
Aor. ‘called’; probably also Gr. aivos ‘tale, proverb’: Goth. 
aips ‘oath’; Ir. brén M. ‘sorrow, care’, Kymr. brwyn M. 
‘pain ’<*brugno-s, through the meaning ‘groan’. Finally, the 
common association of light and sound seen e. g. in the collo- 
quial “a loud color” may have been the cause of the transfer 
of the suffix to words meaning ‘bright’ or ‘white’, like Skt. 
¢vit-na-s and drju-na-s (cf. Gr. dpyvpos), Lat. canus<*cas-no-s, 
while the other color terms (Brugmann 255 f.) were again 
patterned after these. 


4. The Suffix -ro-. 


The I. E. *ghuero-s ‘ wild animal’ which is presupposed by 
the lengthened root of Gr. Op (transfer to the i-declension in 
Lith. gvér-i-s O. Blg. zvér-» ‘ wild animal’), and which is found 
as an adjective in Lat. ferus ‘wild’, gave rise to Gr. taipos 
Lat. taurus ‘ steer’, Osc. ravpop ‘ taurum’,O. Blg. turs ‘buffalo’: 
Skt. tdu-ti ‘is strong’; Av. sfaora- ‘cattle’, Goth. stiurs 
O. H. G. stior ‘steer’: Skt. sthévira-s; Gr. xdw-po-s ‘boar’, 
Lat. caper ‘he-goat’, Umbr. kaprum ‘caprum’, Kymr. caer- 
iwrch ‘roe-buck’, O. Engl. hefer O. Icel. hafr ‘buck’; Lat. 
aper O. H. G. ebur O. Icel. joforr ‘boar’; Ir. gabar Kymr. 
gafr ‘ goat’. 

After Skt. tdrd-s Gr. ropés ‘ penetrating, loud, shrill, shin- 
ing’: Skt. tdrati, assisted perhaps in some uses by Skt. svard-s 
‘sound, tone’ O. Icel. Neut. Pl. svor O. Engl. Fem. and-svaru 
‘answer’: Skt. svdrati, were formed in the first place a large 
number of words meaning ‘light, bright’: Skt. cit-rd-s Av. 
ciOra- ‘bright, clear’, O. H. G. heitar O. Engl. hddor ‘bright, 
clear’ <*yaidrd-z: Skt. cit-; Skt. ¢vit-rd-s O. Pers. spi@ra- (in 
‘ white’: Skt. cvétat?; Skt. cubh-rd-s ‘shining, 
beautiful’ Arm. surb ‘pure, holy’: Skt. cubh-; Gr. pard-pd-s 
‘clear, shining’, Lith. gédras ‘bright, clear’: Gr. ¢aiSiwos; Ir. 
cir ‘ pure’, Goth. skeirs O. Engl. scir O. Icel. skirr ‘clear, plain’: 
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Goth. skeinan; Skt. cuk-rd-s cuk-lé-s ‘ bright, clear’ Av. suxra- 
‘red’: Skt. ¢tic-; Gr. ‘shining’: Adprw; dpyv-po-s 
‘silver’: dpyvdos ‘shining’; after any of these, other color 
terms like Skt. rudhird-s Gr. épv6pés Lat. ruber O. Blg. radra 
‘red’, Gr. Aetpds * 6 ioxvds xai @ypds (Hes.): Lat. lari-dus ‘ pale’, 
Gr. xAwpés ‘ green, yellow’, Skt. gdurd-s ‘reddish’, Lat. niger 
‘black’, etc. In the realm of sound we find Gr. Aryv-pd-s 
‘shrill’: Acy’s, Lat. clarus ‘loud, famous’: clamo. Transferred 
to taste in Skt. am-ld-s ambla-s ‘sour’, Dutch amper ‘sharp, 
bitter, sour’, O. Icel. apr ‘sharp’, Lat. amdrus ‘bitter’; 
O. H. G. sir O. Icel. stirr ‘sour, bitter’, Lith. stéras ‘salty’. 
From another point of view the notion ‘ penetrating’ is asso- 
ciated with ‘cutting’, whence Gr. dx-po-s Lat. acer ‘sharp’, 
Gr. mx-pd-s ‘cutting into, sharp, bitter’, O. H. G. zangar 
‘biting, sharp’: zanga ‘tongs’, passively Skt. chid-rd-s ‘rent, 
torn’, but cf. chidi-rd-s ‘ax, sword’. Finally, with the notion 
of sharpness and penetration may be connected activity, dar- 
ing, intelligence, whence Skt. ksip-rd-s ‘quick’: ksipdti, j1-rd-s 
‘active’: jindti, isird-s ‘strong, quick’ Gr. iepos: Skt. is-; 
Gr. dupes ‘lively, hastening’: Gr. édag-pd-s ‘light, 
quick’ O. H. G. lungar ‘quick, active’, O. H. G. muntar 
‘lively, fresh, zealous’ <*mndhro-, Lith. mandras ‘active, 
lively’ O. Blg. mgdra ‘wise’ <*mondhro-; O. H. G. wahhar 
wackar O. Icel. vakr ‘ active, lively’: Skt. v@ja-s; Skt. dhi-ra-s 
‘skilful, wise’: dhi-, Goth. snutrs O. H. G. snottar O. Icel. 
snotr ‘intelligent ’. 

After I. E. *uoro-s in O. H. G. gi-war O. Icel. varr ‘ atten- 
tive’ and Gr. oixovpés ‘house-guard’ <*fotxo-fopds: épdw were 
formed Av. zaéni-buéra- ‘zealously watching’, Lith. budris 
(for *budras) O. Blg. bedrs ‘ wakeful’: Skt. bddhati. 

After I. E. *soro-s in Skt. sard-s ‘ flowing, liquid’, Gr. épds 
‘whey’, Lat. serum ‘ whey’: Skt. sdrati ‘flows’ were formed 
Skt. s&#-ra-s ‘juice running from the soma-press’ (: sundti 
‘he presses out’), O. H. G. siir-ougi ‘drip-eyed’; Av. hix- 
ra-m ‘fluid excrement’; Skt. abh-rd-m ‘cloud’, Av. awra-m 
‘cloud, shower ’, Gr. ‘ foam’ <*mbhro-, also éuBpos‘ rain’. 

After Skt. ksara-s ‘melting away, perishable’, Gr. 0dpos 
‘death, destruction’: Skt. ksdrati, or Skt. mdra-s ‘death’ 
O. Blg. mors: Skt. mératz, or Gr. popos ‘ fate, death’: peipopuat, 
were formed Gr. vex-po-s ‘corpse’ (originally ‘death’?): Lat. 
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nex necis; Skt. kri-rd-m ‘slaughter, wound’ (krird-s adj. 
‘bloody, cruel, dreadful’): kravis- Gr. xpéas; possibly also 
Skt. dhvas-rd-s ‘decayed, faded’: dhvdnsati ‘falls to dust, 
perishes’ and Gr. oam-pé-s ‘ decayed, rotten’: one. 

After Gr. omdpo-s ‘sowing, seed’: omeipw, if an I. E. word, 
were formed Gr. mipés ‘wheat’, Lith. puérai Pl. ‘wheat’, 
O. Blg. pyro ‘spelt’. 


5. The Suffix -lo- -la-. 


After I. E. *dhyolo-s ‘confused, dirty’ (substantivally 
‘dirt’) in Gr. OoAds ‘ dirt’ Goth. dwals Germ. toll ‘mad’ or I. E. 
*mélo- in Skt. méla-m mala-s ‘spot, sin’ Germ. Mal ‘spot’ 
were formed Lat. agui-lu-s ‘dark’ Lith. Gklas ‘blind’; Skt. 
tam-rd-s ‘darkening’, timird-s ‘dark’, Ir. temel ‘darkness’, 
Bret. teffal ‘dark’: Skt. témas; Gr. rugdAds ‘blind’: ridos; 
aiBadros’‘ soot’: alfos; O. H. G. tunchal beside tunchar ‘ dark’; 
O. Blg. smagls ‘dark’, smugls ‘dark-brown’; Lith. déglas 
daglas ‘spotted white and black’, deglas ‘burn’: Skt. déhati 
‘burns’. 

After an I. E. *gélo- ‘biting, cutting’ (cf. Gr. BédAos 
‘arrow, missile’, O. H. G. qudla ‘torture, pain’, Lith. géld 
‘biting pain’: Lith. gelik) were formed Av. ftiy-ra- ‘ pointed, 
sharp’, O. H. G. stihhil O. Icel. stikkel M. ‘ prick’: Gr. orifw; 
Lith. ailus (for ailas) ‘corroding, sharp’: aitras; also the 
feminine substantives O. H. G. dehsala O. Blg. tesla ‘ax’: 
O. H. G. dehsa; O. Blg. osla ‘grind-stone’, O. Engl. e3/ 
‘prick’: Lat. acus; and the neuter Russ. ¢éreslo Cereslé 
‘ plough-share’. 

After I. E. *g¥ou-k¥olo-s in Gr. Bov-xoddo-s* ‘cow-herd’ Ir. 
bua-chaill ‘herdsman’ Corn. Bret. bugel ‘shepherd’ (Skt. gd- 
cara-s only in the meaning ‘scope, sphere’, originally ‘field 
for cattle’): Gr. mé\w were formed agent nouns like Skt. 
pa-la-s ‘herdsman’: pd- ‘ protecting’, Gr. Lac. deixnAos ‘ actor’, 
Lat. figulus ‘ potter’, O. H. G. tregil ‘carrier’, etc. 

The final part of the above compound is found again in Gr. 
wodos ‘axle, axis, sphere’, formally identical with Skt. cara-s 
‘moving’. The same root reduplicated in Skt. ca-krd-s 
‘wheel’ Gr. «v-«Aos ‘ wheel, circle’, O. Engl. hvéol Engl. wheel 


+The short form Bovxcos for Bovxédos shows that the -Ao- of the latter 
was felt on a par with the same syllable as suffix. 
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O. Icel. hvel. After these were formed Lat. dla <*azla 
O. H. G. ahsala* O. Icel. oxl ‘axle’: Skt. dksa-s O. H. G. ahsa 
‘axle’; O. H. G. dihsala O. Engl. dizl O. Icel. pisl F. ‘tongue 
of wagon’: O. H. G. dihsemo; Lith. gragulas ‘tongue of 
wagon’, grizulas ‘circle, round course’, M. H. G. kringel 
‘twist’ O. Icel. kringla F. ‘ring’, Germ. Krengel: Krang. 

After I. E. *dholo-s in Gr. @6Ao0s ‘ vaulted chamber, round 
building’, Goth. dal Germ. Thal Engl. dale ‘valley’, O. Blg. 
dole ‘ pit’ were formed a number of words implying hollow- 
ness: Gr. xv-Aa Neut. Pl. ‘hollow beneath the eye’, O. H. G. 
hol O. Icel. holr ‘hollow’: Gr. xéros ‘cavity’; with which 
may be related Gr. xavAds ‘stalk, shaft’ Lat. caulis ‘stalk’ 
Lith. kdulas ‘bone’ Lett. Rauls ‘stalk, bone’, Pruss. kaulan 
‘bone’; also Gr. yavAds ‘bucket’ yatAos ‘merchant-vessel ’, 
O. H. G. kiol O. Icel. Ridll M. ‘ ship’, O. Icel. kta ‘ball’; Gr. 
av-Ao-s ‘flute, reed’: dyw. The opposition of hill and valley 
may have given rise to O. H. G. buhil ‘hill’: biogan, Germ. 
Hiigel ‘hill’: M. H. G. houc ‘hill’; Lat. tumulus ‘mound: 
tumeo. 

6. The Suffix -bho-. 

If we may assume an I. E. *kubho-s ‘shining’ as the basis 
of Skt. cubha-s ‘beautiful (originally, like ¢ubhrd-s, no doubt 
‘shining’): ¢ébhat2, we have a pattern for Gr. dA-¢0-s ‘ dull- 
white leprosy’ Lat. albus ‘white’ Umbr. alfu ‘alba’; then also 
Gr. dAwdds ‘white’, dpyvdos ‘shining white’: dpyvpos; also 
other color terms like Lat. galbus ‘ pale yellow’, Lith. golimba- 
Russ. golubyj ‘light blue’. Perhaps several color terms which 
came to designate animals, e. g. O. Blg. golgbe ‘dove’, origi- 
nally ‘light blue’, were in turn the patterns for the numerous 
animal names in the suffix, for which cf. Brugmann op. cit. 389. 

After Gr. xov-do-s ‘light’, which when applied to grass 
meant ‘dry’ (cf. Xen. An. I. 5. 10 xépros xovgos for ‘ hay’), 
may have been formed gépi-do-s, ‘dry’ in connection with 
moa ‘grass, hay’ (cf. Sturtevant Cl. Phil. 6. 202 f.), but also 
in the phrase ypais cépipos ‘ dried-up old woman’; also *oxe- 
Aupos, assumed by Sturtevant |. c. as the basis for oxeArdpds 
‘dry, parched, lean’: oxéAAw ‘make dry, parch’. 


*We do not attempt to explain the feminine gender of these words, 
but this is no objection against mentioning them here; for that may be 
due to a pattern different from that of the /. 
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7. The Suffix -t-. 


We can come nearer to catching the actual origin of an 
I. E. suffix in case of -f- than any other. Its patterns seem to 
have been the two I. E. root-nouns corresponding to Skt. vrt- 
‘turning, moving’ (cf. vdértaté ‘turns, rolls, takes place, exists’, 
Gr. Bpardvav: ropivyv, "HAcion Hes., Lat. verto turn’, Goth. 
wairpan O. H. G. werdan O. Icel. verda ‘become’, O. Big. 
vretéti ‘turn, bore’, vratiti ‘turn’, Lith. verczin ‘turn, force’) 
and Skt. cit- ‘thought, mind, intelligence’ (cf. cetati ‘ appears, 
understands’, Lith. kaitrd ‘glow of fire’, and with I. E. as 
root-final O. H. G. hei3 O. Icel. heitr ‘hot’). Like Uhlenbeck 
Et. Worterb. s. céfati, I assume that cit- originally meant 
‘glow, brightness’, and thus appears as the pattern for dyi-t- 
‘splendor, lustre’: dyu- ‘light, fire-flame, sky, etc’. Bearing 
on the identity of origin of ‘ root-determinatives ’ and nominal 
suffixes, it is interesting that the ¢ also got into the verb 
dydtaté ‘shines, beams, glitters’ through the influence of the 
verb cétati and the synonym ¢vetaté ‘ shines, is bright, is white’ 
upon the root dyu-. 

On the other hand vrt- was responsible for I. E. *i-t- ‘ going’ 
in Skt. arthét- i. e. artha-it- ‘hasty’, Lat. comes -i-tis ‘com- 
panion’, pedes -i-tis ‘ foot-soldier’; for I. E. *-g¥m-t- ‘coming’ 
in Skt. nava-gdat- ‘ coming in addition’ Lat. *novi-vent-, whence 
noventium nintium. The opposition of ‘standing’ to ‘ going’ 
then caused I. E. *-std-#-*-sta-t- in Av. @raotd-stat- ‘ standing 
i. e. being in the river-courses’, Lat. prae- anti- super-stes 
-sti-tis. 

It is to be noticed that of the Skt. words so far mentioned 
cit- has an 4 preceding the ¢, dyu#t- an u, vrt- an r. Spreading 
from these words by formal analogy, though of course also 
assisted by congeneric assimilation, the -t- came to be a regular 
formative for derivatives from roots ending in the three 
sounds mentioned. Cf. e. g. Hirt IF. 32. 272 f. 


8. The Sufix -dho-. 


An I. E. *aidho-s ‘ burning, fiery’ = Gr. aifés, whose root is 
found e. g. also in Skt. inddhé ‘kindles’, idh-md-s ‘ kindling- 


*Whether the d and ¢ were different root-determinatives or were 
phonetically related, cannot be decided. Cf. Brugmann Gr. 1.’ 631 f. 
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wood ’, Lat. aedés ‘ house, temple’, originally ‘hearth’, O. H. 
G. eit ‘funeral pyre’, Ir. aed ‘ fire’, probably gave rise to Lat. 
cali-du-s ‘warm, hot’: caleo (suffix -dho- because of Osc. Cal 
lifae) and Gri-du-s ‘dry’ (cf. the English expression ‘ hot and 
dry’): Greo, with -dho- because of arfet ‘siccum est’ (Corp. 
Gloss. Lat. 6. 92). 

9. The Suffix -ko-. 


After I. E. */ewko-s in Skt. rdkd-s ‘light, brightness’, Gr. 
Aevxés ‘shining, white’, Lith. Jaskas ‘palish’: Skt. rdcaté 
‘lights, shines’ were formed Gr. ¢at-xé-s ‘shining, bright’: 
gas, Lat. cas-cu-s ‘hoary, old’: cdnus < *casno-s, Lith. 
sevitkus for *szvit-ka-s ‘shining’: szvisti, pil-ka-s 
‘gray’: palvas, pelé-ka-s Lett. peléks ‘mouse-gray’: Lith. 
pelé ‘mouse’, peleti ‘to get mouldy’; then also other color 
terms like Skt. babhru-kd-s ‘brownish’: babhri-s, O. Blg. 
slaks Russ. zlak ‘green sprout, grass’: zeloje, if originally an 
adjective. Because of the familiar association of light and 
sound */eyko-s may also have been responsible for Skt. ¢/0-ka-s 
‘sound, call, strophe’: Gr. xAvw Lat. cluo, and O. Blg. zveks 
sugks ‘sound’: zsvons ‘sound’. 

Skt. ¢cus-kd-s Av. huska- ‘dry’: Skt. ¢dsa-s Lith. satsas 
probably (cf. ‘hot and dry’) after Skt. ¢dka-s ‘heat, flame’ 
¢okd-s ‘glowing’ Av. dtara-saoké ‘fire-brand’: Skt. ¢dcati 
‘ glows, burns’. 

O. H. G. scelah O. Engl. sceolh O. Icel. skialgr ‘ oblique, 
crooked, askance’: Gr. oxoAws ‘oblique, crooked’ look as 
though they might have received their suffix -ko- from Gr. 
potx-d-s ‘bent, crooked’: pixvds, but there is the difficulty that 
the latter word has no cognates outside of the Greek, a fact 
which would make its I. E. origin presupposed more than 
doubtful. 


To the other arguments for the origin of suffixes through 
contamination of word-endings may now be added the follow- 
ing. In contrast to the theory of composition, which; in its 
attempts to find the original word which is supposed to have 
given rise to a suffix, usually has to assume as pattern a very 
rare word with a suffixal meaning twisted into almost fan- 


*An attempt is made by Fay JAOS. 34. 334ff. to identify -ko- Skt. 
-ka- with Lat. cum ‘ with’, 
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tastic shapes, this hypothesis allows us to find patterns among 
the oldest and most frequent I. E. words, in fact it is just 
among these that it was oftenest possible to find words in a 
certain suffix probably associated with words in which the 
same element was radical. Then too it was usually possible 
to find more than one pattern, which is a great advantage in 
the explanation of such semantically heterogeneous elements as 
most suffixes. Moreover, we have seen that many a word in 
historical times originated by being patterned after a root- 
word even when its suffix previously existed elsewhere, and 
this is what we would expect; for the analysis of words is 
always imperfectly performed, nor do we oftenest distinguish 
whether a certain consonant of a word belongs to root or 
suffix, so that the root-words will be on an equal footing with 
the suffixal words when it comes to acting as pattern for other 
words. And since this patterning of one word after the other 
is the most important way of forming derivatives in the 
younger historic periods (Brugmann Gr. 2. 1%. 590 f.), it fol- 
lows that that theory of the origin of I. E. nominal stem- 
suffixes is the right one which can explain it by these very 


same forces. 


WALTER PETERSEN. 
Betuany Linpssorc, Kansas. 


II.—CAESAR B. G., III., 12, 1—A REVIEW AND AN 
INTERPRETATION. 


“ Erant eius modi fere situs oppidorum, ut posita in extremis 
lingulis promunturiisque neque pedibus aditum haberent, cum 
ex alto se aestus incitavisset, quod bis accidit semper horarum 
XII spatio, neque navibus quod rursus minuente aestu naves in 
vadis afflictarentur.” Caesar is speaking of the difficulties con- 
fronting him in his operations against the strongholds of the 
Veneti. In this statement the present article has to do only 
with the clause quod bis accidit semper horarum XII spatio— 
such is the traditional reading—relative to the recurrence of 
the Atlantic tides. Few statements of equal brevity in all classi- 
cal literature have been subjected to more hostile and more 
lasting criticism, or have been conjecturally emended in more 
diverse ways, or have afforded better illustration of the ovine 
nature of the editorial methods of many of our text-book 
makers. 

The fact, moreover, that in only two’ of the twenty-one 
twentieth-century editions collated is this vulgate reading re- 
tained shows the opportuneness of any valid defence that can 
be made for it. 

Before proceeding to this, however, it will be well to take an 
historical survey of the readings of the codices and editions and 
of the conjectural emendations that have been offered. Meusel 
(Berlin, 1894) cites the readings of this clause in nine codices ; 
Holder (Freiburg, 1882), in ten. Three of Meusel’s codices 
are not cited by Holder, and four of the latter’s are not cited by 
Meusel. So we have a total of thirteen citations from those 
MSS considered the best by these editors representing opposing 
schools of textual evaluation. All of these thirteen read Dis, 
except the Ursinianus,” which has tis, and the Rictardianus and 


*Du Pontet (Oxford, 1901) ; Schmalz (Leipzig, 1905). 
* The nomenclature of Meusel is the simpler and is followed when not 
otherwise stated. 
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Hauniensis I, which have his. All of the a-class * have accedit ; 
all of the B-class,’ accidit. The entire thirteen have the numeral 
XII. Of inferior MSS, the Egmondanus, Vossianus I and 
Vratislaviensis I are cited for accedit; the Vratislaviensis II 
and the Jadrensis, for accidit. The Oxoniensis omits bis and 
Vindobonensis V has his. 

We pass next to a review * of the editions, versions and emen- 
dations. In these we note first the varying position of semper. 
In the Editio princeps (Rome, 1469), the Venetae (1471, 1482, 
1490, 1494 and 1499), the Mediolanensis (1477), Beroaldina 
(sine loco, 1508), Lugdunensis (1508) and Ochinensiana ( Ven- 
ice, 1511) semper follows accidit. The Incerta (sine loco, 
1473) has semper accidit, which has the support of the codex 
Vratislaviensis II. This inversion appears also in the Aldina 
(Venice, 1513) and the Juntina secunda‘ (Florence, 1514). 
The prestige of these editions led to the adoption of this order 
in all but two * of the twenty-five subsequent editions collated 
that antedate that of Oudendorp (London, 1737). Such, then, 
is the order in nearly all of the great editions of the sixteenth 


* These are Bongarsianus, Parisinus I, Moysiacensis, Vaticanus, Ash- 
burnhamianus and Holder’s Excerpta Parisiaca Lat. 6842B, Parisiacus 
Lat. 5766 and Leidensis. 

* These are Thuaneus, Ursinianus, Riccardianus, Vindobonensis I and 
the Hauniensis I. 

* This review is based upon a collation of a hundred and seventy-nine 
of the better editions, etc. These include those in the Library of Con- 
gress and in the Libraries of the Universities of Michigan, Chicago, 
Pennsylvania, Harvard, Yale, Princeton and Johns Hopkins. The writer 
has personally collated the readings of ninety-nine of these. His special 
thanks are due to Mr. George R. Swain of the University of Michigan 
who generously collated the readings of the rich collection of editions, 
etc., in the University Library, including seventy-six of the total col- 
lation. Professor Charles H. Beeson of the University of Chicago 
kindly sent the reading of the first edition of Godvinus (Paris, 1678). 
The readings of a number of editions not to be found in any of the 
Libraries named have been collated from the citations of other editors 
and critics. Different editions by the same editor are not counted unless 
the reading is changed. 

*I have no citation of Juntina prima. The secunda is, according to 
its preface, a revised edition, so the reading here may differ. 

* Stephanus (Paris, 1544) and the Turrisana (Venice, 1568). 
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and seventeenth centuries. Of the editions collated that are 
later than Oudendorp’s, only four? retain semper before the 
verb. The return to the earlier collocation seems to have been 
Oudendorp’s one abiding contribution to the textual history of 
the passage. Other minor variations are occasionally found. 
Thus, according to Schneider, the codices Vratislavienses I and 
III, Gothani I and II, Hamburgensis and Vindobonensis IV, and 
the editions generally that antedate that of Aldus Nep. (Venice, 
1566), have duodecim written out, instead of XIJJ. So also the 
Turrisana later. Schneider tells us also that Vratislaviensis II 
has the XJ/ after spatio and that in Gothanus I, omni has been 
written after horarum, between the lines, by a second hand. 

The sense of the vulgate is well supported by the Greek 
Metaphrast—da tiv év dadexa adpas dis yevouévyy tis Oadrdooys 

The earliest editorial change that departed from the sense of 
the vulgate seems to have been in that edition distinguished as . 
b by its possessor, the learned Florentine, Petrus Victorius 
(1499-1585). He wrote from this b, on the margin of his 
copy of the princeps which is still preserved in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale at Paris, the reading—quod hic accidit semper ho- 
rarum duodecim spatio. Frigell (Upsala, 1861) was unable to 
identify this b of Victorius with any known edition and this 
collation has revealed nothing more of it. The same reading, 
however, is, according to Schneider, found written by a second 
hand in the codex Gothanus I. It was adopted also by Arnold 
Montanus in the Elzevir edition of 1670.’ 

The next editorial change revealed by the collation is that in 
the Turrisana (1568). This reads—quod his accidit semper 
horarum duodecim spatio. This, as we have seen, has the sup- 
port of three of the codices. Nearly three centuries pass before 
it reappears in the edition of Schneider (Halle, 1840)." The 


* Two French and two American, all following Godvinus (Paris, 1678). 

*I have no citation from the first edition by Montanus (Amsterdam, 
1651). Meusel in his Coniecturae Caesarianae (Berlin, 1893) is prob- 
ably correct in citing the second edition of Montanus (1661) for this 
reading. This is the only citation in Meusel for hic here. 

*Schneider expressly ascribes the reading to “Veneta d” (1494), 
but the copy of this among the incunabula of the Library of Congress 
has bis. I found Schneider so uniformly reliable in his citations, that 
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editor interprets—“ his ad Gallos spectat qui Oceanum acco- 
lunt.” Schneider has had but a feeble following. A bare half 
dozen of the editions collated follow his lead, though none of 
the three that I have personally examined acknowledge it. 
Nipperdey (Leipzig, 1847) disapproved Schneider’s reading, 
“quia in superioribus Galli ne commemorarentur quidem ”. 
Heller in 1860 (Philologus, 15, 354) and Hug in 1862 (Rhein. 
Mus., 17, 156) endorse Nipperdey’s disapproval. 

The next formal departure from the vulgate reading seems 
to have been that made by Petrus Bertius in his dissertation 
De Aggeribus et Pontibus hactenus in Mari structis, published 
in Sallengre’s Nov. Thes. Antiqq. Rom. (t. II, p. 948 ff.) in 
1718. He quotes Caesar, apparently from memory, thus— 
“ quum ex clto se ventus * incitavisset, quod bis semper incidit 
XXIV (vitiose legebatur duodecim) horarum spatio”. Jurinus 
gave a half-hearted support to this in a note in the edition of 
Bentley (London, 1742): “ Legendum vel cum MS Oxoniensi, 
quod accidit semper horarum XII spatio, vel, si mavis, quod bis 
accidit semper horarum XXIV spatio. Alioqui falsum est, quod 
omnes norunt.” The suggestion, however, did not yet germi- 
nate. Of the editions collated, Oberlin’s (Leipzig, 1805) was 
the first to adopt the XXIV of Bertius for the XII of the 
vulgate. Then the important edition of Achaintre et Lemaire 
(Paris, 1819) and the Valpy re-issue (London, 1819) of the 
old edition “ad usum Delphini”, by Godvinus (Paris, 1678), 
followed suit, the former referring to Bertius, the latter follow- 
ing Oberlin. A few’* others adopted the new reading, but the 
older prevailed * until Kraner, who had previously preferred iis 


a second visit to Washington was made to re-examine this edition before 
writing this note. Schneider is the only editor cited by Meusel for the 
reading. 

*The italics are mine. They show the variations from the vulgate. 
The quotation is from the copy in the Library of the Peabody Institute, 
Baltimore. 

* Among these were Anthon (New York, 1838) and Bullions (New 
York, 1845), the first Americans to accept the XXIV, the former with 
express reference to Bertius, the latter without reference or remark. 

? Of the editions collated that date between Oberlin and Kraner*, only 
ten have bis .. . XXIV, while twenty-nine retain bis . . . XII. 
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to bis, returned in his third edition * (1859) to the orthodox bis, 
but adopted the heterodox XXIV, citing Pliny * in its support. 
German scholarship was supreme and there was little disposi- 
tion to question any of its dicta that seemed in any wise reason- 
able. Editor after editor fell into line. Within a dozen years 
the new reading had an international vogue and the vulgate 
had fallen into comparative desuetude.” Bertius, long dead and 
almost forgotten, had triumphed after a century and a half. 
Another had carried his cause to a victory that seemed for a 
time sweeping and almost complete. 

Schneider had already led the opposition to the views of 
Bertius. In his note on “ XII”, he remarked “ Hunc nu- 
merum cum antecedentium scriptura salva veritate consistere 
non posse intelligentes fuerunt qui duplicarent, non animadver- 
tentes illi certae et legitimae vicissitudinis fluxus ac refluxus, 
quam Caesarem ignorasse credibile non est, significationem ista 
mutatione adhibita tolli. Nam XXIV horis bis accidere id 
demum recte dicitur, quod accuratiorem minoris spatii defini- 
tionem non recipit: quod omnibus XII horis semel accidit, id 
nulla causa est cur XXIV bis accidere dicatur.” Heller, too 
(Phil. 15, 356), had entered his protest: “ Quod Petr. Bertium 
induxit, ut scribendum putaret ‘bis XXIV horarum spatio ’, 
fuit, quod meminerat, horarum duodecim spatio semel esse 
aestum, semel decessum; id quod sane etiam pueris decan- 
tatum.” 

Vielhaber in 1861 (O. Z. 12, 52) was one of the earliest 
opponents of Kraner. In reviewing this third edition, he re- 


* Citations from Kraner and references to his editions are quite con- 
fusing in some of our editions. In 1852 he published a gymnasial pro- 
gramm—Observationes in aliquot Caesaris locos de interpolatione sus- 
pectos. His earlier editions of the Commentaries appeared in 1853, 1855, 
1859 and 1861 respectively. 

*H. N. II, 97, 202—bis affluunt (aestus maris) bisque remeant vicenis 
quaternisque semper horis. Kraner had long been anticipated in this 
citation, as by Rhellicanus (1540), Aldus Nep. (1566) and Montanus 
(1670), but none of these had found in it a reason to change the text 
of Caesar. 

* Of the editions collated that date between Kraner* and Meusel (1894), 
twenty have the new reading, bis... XXIV, and only four retain 
bis... XII. Of the latter, Bingham’s (Greensboro, N. C., 1864) has 
unique historical interest from its publication in the C. S. A. 
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marked: “ Gegen die Anderung des XII in XXIV spricht, dass 
E’* die Zahl ausgeschrieben hat, also der Schreiber der Hand- 
schrift E muss XII gelesen haben.” Hug (1. c.), the next year, 
branded Kraner’s change as “ willkiirlich”. In 1863 and again 
in 1872, Heller (Phil. 19, 483; 31, 532) re-entered the lists 
against Kraner and his citation of Pliny. All attacks, however, 
were futile and Kraner remained master of the field for a third 
of acentury. Then his star declined as rapidly as it had risen. 

We have seen that Jurinus had in 1742 preferred to follow 
the Oxoniensis and to delete bis. The Abbe le Mescrier in his 
revision (Amsterdam and Leipzig, 1763) of the translation of 
Nic. Perrot d’Ablancourt (Paris, 1650) had adopted this view 
in his rendering of the clause “ Ce qui arrive de douze en douze 
heures ” for Ablancourt’s “Ce qui arrive deux fois en douze 
heures ”. Jurinus’s idea, however, did not grow into editorial 
favor foracentury. So far as the collation shows, Apitz (Ber- 
lin, 1837) was the first to bracket bis in the text. Nipperdey 
(Leipzig, 1847) did the same. Roersch (Liege, 1864) and 
Allen & Greenough (Boston, 1874) follow Nipperdey. Gitl- 
bauer (Freiburg, 1884) athetized bis outright, and E. Hoff- 
mann? (Vienna, 1888) elected to change his earlier views and 
to follow Nipperdey. Six editions in a half century, out of the 
seventy-four collated, mark the slow growth in favor of the 
idea. Then came the edition of Meusel (Berlin, 1894), ac- 
claimed as almost a new textus receptus. Meusel has had a 
unique experience among the editors of Caesar, as may be 
illustrated by this passage. Though running directly counter 
to all manuscript tradition save the inferior Oxoniensis alone, 
he has carried with him all but six’* of the twenty-six of the 
later editions collated. 

Such have been the main attempts in the textual history of the 
passage to divert its current into other channels. Of little less 


*His E is Vratislaviensis I. 

* Du Pontet and Schmalz, as stated in note 1, p. 282. Bellanger (Paris, 
1897), Walker (Chicago, 1908) and Prammer” (Leipzig, 1908), revised 
by Kalinka, follow Kraner. Benoist et Dosson (Paris, 1906) read quod 
bis accedit, etc., with the a-class of MSS and the junior editor remarks: 
“Les travaux de MM Meusel et R. Schneider n’ont pu me déterminer 
a accorder aux manuscrits de la 2¢ classe la large place qu’on leur 
attribue un peu légérement 4 mon gré.” P. II. 
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interest have been the minor attempts to divert it hither or yon. 
The least of these have employed the principle of the tumbling- 
dam, as it were, of an interpunctuation. The earliest of these 
is found in the Veneta IV (1494): quod bis accidit: semper 
horarum duodecim spatio. This recurs in the Beroaldina 
(1508). Three centuries later it reappears as a suggestion in 
the notes of Herzog? (Leipzig, 1831) and Seyffert (Halle, 
1836). Baumstark (Freiburg, 1832) and E. Hoffmann? 
(Vienna, 1857) adopted the interpunctuation in their texts. 
Heller (Phil. 15, 356) opposes Seyffert “nam ita quidem ad 
‘bis ’ necessario addi oportuit ‘ quotidie’”. Herzog (1. c.) also 
felt this, as he suggests also quod bis <die> accidit, semper 
horarum XII spatio. According to Meusel? (Berlin, 1913), 
Gertz would read—quod bis accidit die, semper horarum XII 
spatio. 

Oudendorp (London, 1737) would interpunctuate differently, 
—quod bis accidit semper, horarum XII spatio. Heller in 1872 
(op. cit. 31, 534), without mention * of Oudendorp, recommends 
this interpunctuation and interprets semper as equivalent to 
quotidie, comparing Terence (Adelph. 293 f.).’ Zelger (O. Z., 
35, 595) in 1884 endorses Heller and says he has made the 
traditional reading “ recht glaublich ”. 

Kiibler (Leipzig, 1893) rejects any interpunctuation and 
reads—quod bis accidit cotidie semper horarum duodenarum 
spatio. Thomann (1874)* in a Zurich programm, Der franzé- 
sische Atlas zu Casars gallischem Kriege, III (p. 1), had antici- 
pated the cotidie of Kiibler, but had boldly excised half the 
clause—quod bis accidit cotidie [semper horarum XII spatio]. 

Others have harked back to bis as the source of error. We 
have already reviewed the early substitutions of hic and his. In 
1852 Kraner in the programm mentioned in n. 1, p. 286, sug- 


* Seyffert® (1879) is a convert to Bertius and Kraner. For E. Hoff- 
mann’ see p. 287. 

*Meusel, too, in Conj. Caes. p. 22, omits Oudendorp and misstates 
Heller’s interpunctuation. He omits reference also to Veneta IV and 
Beroaldina. 

*“ Nam nunquam unum intermittit diem 
quin semper ueniat.” 

* Thomann in 1871 had approved the reading XXIV. So in his case we 
find a reaction against Bertius and Kraner. 
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gested iis for bis and his first and second editions so read. He 
explains ts as referring to oppidis, “ dass sie namlich durch das 
Steigen der Fluth von der Landseite aus unzuganglich werden ”. 
So reads the Ursinianus also. Dietsch, in 1852 (N. Jahrb. 66, 
303), commented on Kraner’s tts: “so miissen wir doch den 
Ausdruck ‘den Stadten begegnet dies’ etwas wunderlich 
finden”. The change found no favor and was abandoned, as 
we have seen, in Kraner’s third edition. Heller (1. c. 1860) 
and Vielhaber (1. c. 1861) expressed their disapproval of iis. 

Dietsch (1. c.) proposed ibi for bis. So did Vielhaber (1. c.). 
Neither won approval. Frigell? (1861) changed from the 
orthodox bis of his first edition (1854) and read iterum for bis. 
He defends this in vol. III, p. 56f. by the argument: “ Ad- 
verbia quoque numeralia per compendia scripta permutationibus 
obnoxia fuerunt. Qua in re nihil vulgatius est, quam adverbia 
ordinis cum quotientivis mutari, neque eorum ulla facilius, quam 
bis .. . et iterum et secundum, inter se commutabantur.” 
Heller combats this in Phil. 19, 483. 

Another set of conjectures is found in connection with the 
reading accedit of the a-class of MSS. These appear to have 
begun with Hug (1. c.), who, after pronouncing unsatisfactory 
all attempts to interpret the vulgate, decides to follow “ all the 
more important MSS” for the verb form and to strike the b 
out of bis and read quod is accedit semper horarum XII spatio. 
He finds confirmation for is (i. e., aestus) accedit in the anti- 
thetic clause in 13, I—quo facilius vada ac decessum aestus 
excipere possent—and the analogous “bis adfluunt bisque 
remeant ” of Pliny (1. c.), and he makes “ quod is accedit ”, etc., 
an explanation of the statement “ neque pedibus aditum habe- 
rent ”.. There would thus be complete correspondence between 
the temporal clause “cum ex alto se incitavisset ” on the one 
hand and the ablative absolute “ rursus minuente aestu ” on the 
other. This was approved by Dinter (Leipzig, 1864), Kochly 
u. Riistow (Stuttgart, 1866), Diibner (Paris, 1867)—three out 
of the twenty editions collated that date between 1862 and 1880. 
Later Walther (Paderborn, 1881), Holder (Freiburg, 1882), 
Prammer (Prague, 1883), Whitte (Copenhagen, 1886) and 
Kelsey (Boston, 1886)—the only American to do so—adopted 
it. Dinter inserted it in his revision of Doberenz (Leipzig, 
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1890) and Kalinka endorsed * it by retaining it in his revision of 
Prammer (Leipzig, 1891). In spite of this editorial support, 
the emendation could make no farther headway, for the prestige 
of Kraner was at its height. 

Heller (1. c. 1863) had been prompt to combat Hug: “ Man 
muss nur nicht glauben, dass Casar sich in diesen worten herbei- 
lassen wolle, die naturgeschichtliche erscheinung seinen lesern 
vorzufiihren; fiir solche belehrungen nimmt er sich in mitte 
seiner erzahlung nie die zeit: ... Auch in diesem zusatz 
spricht er nur von der ausfiihrbarkeit seiner militarischen opera- 
tionen; und durch nichts als durch diese worte, . . . konnte 
er besser, und zugleich mit beibringung des grundes, sagen, 
dass fiir seine unternehmungen zu lande ihm immer nur die 
geringe zeit von sechs, und, . . . desgleichen fiir die annahe- 
rung zur see die darauf folgenden sechs stunden blieben.” 

Later Zelger (1. c.) strongly disapproved it, because (a) Hug 
makes the relative clause causal; (b) the idea of bis is not to be 
set aside in any mention of the ebb and flow of the tide; (c) it 
is stylistically “ ungliicklich ” to use “ das matte accedit” after 
“den kraftigen Ausdruck se incitavisset” with only quod is 
between. 

Vielhaber in 1866 (O. Z., 17, 229), shifting from the position 
held in 1861, is convinced that accedit is right, but he cannot 
agree with Hug and Dinter as regards is for bis. He finds the 
corruption in quod bis and emends to read quit die accedit, etc. 
Benoist et Dosson alone follow the reading of the a-class of 
MSS without change,—quod bis accedit semper horarum XII 
spatio. These editors interpret thus: “ Deux fois (par jour) 
a une distance de . . . a une intervalle, avec une intervalle de 
12 heures, ¢.-a-d. deux fois en 24 heures.” ” 


* Kalinka later abandoned it. See n. 2, p. 287. 

*As but few editors have indicated their syntactical exegesis of the 
ablative spatio, it is not possible to tell how many of them would thus 
interpret it. Among the forerunners of Benoist et Dosson we have 
Mescrier (quoted above), Patterson (London, 1825)—“ At an interval 
of twelve hours”, Herzog (1831)—“ Jedesmal nach Verlauf von 12 
Stunden” and Seyffert (1836) in the same words as Herzog. So later 
F. P. Long (Oxford, 1911) has “A flow that takes place twice a day 
at twelve hours’ interval.” Contra, we have the Greek Metaphrast and 
Perrot d’Ablancourt, quoted above; Edmonds (London, 1650)—“ Al- 
wayes twice in twelve houres”; Bladen (London, 1705)—“ Once in six 
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The traditional reading has had defenders, not only those 
editors that silently, but consciously, adopted it in spite of all 
attacks made upon it, but also more argumentative ones, as 
Edmonds, Baumstark and especially Heller. In spite of the able 
defence made by the last in his three papers in Philologus 
(ll. cc.), he is forced to admit that “twelve hours ” is a round 
number for twelve hours and twenty-five minutes, or else to 
understand that the tide was always flowing in, at one stage or 
another, twice in twelve hours. 

The attack, however, has always been due to the belief that 
the vulgate does not express the actual, literal truth. This belief 
is undoubtedly the cause of variance in the few MSS that do not 
have bis. This is the reason why Bertius and Jurinus sought to 
emend. So Haus (Magontiaci, 1783) remarks “ Mendum 
negligentia librariorum inrepsit: nam spatio XXIIII horarum 
bis accidit.” This is the reason still given for not accepting the 
vulgate. Thus, for instance, St. George Stock (Oxford, 1908) 
characteristically remarks: “ Bis is in all the MSS, but even 
Caesar cannot alter the tides.” Meusel (1910, Jahresber. 
36, 72) says: “ Dass die hdschr. Lesart unmdglich ist, bedarf 
keines Beweises. Wie zu andern ist, ist sehr fraglich.” T. Rice 
Holmes (Oxford, 1913) observes: “ Bis is, I need hardly say, 
contrary to fact.” 

It has been shown that the controversy has raged especially 
about bis, accidit and XJJ. It may be rashly presumptuous to 
enter the fray in which so many veteran Latinists and Caesarians 
have crossed swords with varying fortunes and to attempt to 
stay the tide of a battle that has now for some years been prac- 
tically given up as lost. But truth cannot forever be suppressed. 
It must ultimately prevail. I believe that each of these words 
is absolutely and literally true and that Caesar’s statement 
would, to a contemporary, express his meaning clearly and 
accurately. 

The interpretation’ I offer of the much mooted clause is, 
from the point of view of recent editors, the one most difficult 


hours”; Baumstark, “ spatio, innerhalb”, and a number of school edi- 
tions in the last century. 

*This occurred to me some twenty years ago while teaching Caesar 
at Exeter. I cannot convince myself that it is incorrect. 
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to defend, as it accepts the vulgate in its entirety. All the edi- 
tors, all the critics and defenders of this reading, seem to have 
been involved, not through ignorance but through oversight, in 

_ one common error. ‘They have all, without exception so far as I 
have discovered, thought of the hora of Caesar as identical with 
that marked by our clocks and watches, the hora aequinoctialis 
(dpa ionpepw7), but only the astronomers * in Caesar’s time used 
the term hora in this sense. In common usage hora signified the 

* hora temporalis (apa xaipxy), or one-twelfth of the time be- 
tween sunrise and sunset. This hora would vary in length from 
day to day, reaching in that latitude the maximum length of 
seventy-eight minutes at the summer solstice. Every hora, as 
thus defined, during the season that Caesar was there, would 
exceed sixty-three minutes in length. 

Again, the editors generally, so far as their notes indicate, 
consider accidit a present tense stating a phenomenon that 
always happens at all times and seasons, but why not consider 
accidit an aoristic perfect stating a phenomenon that always 
happened as a hindrance to his operations during that limited 
and definite period of which Caesar is writing? With this inter- 
pretation of hora and accidit we have the statement of an incon- 
trovertible fact. 

As a mere statement of these theses may not, without elabora- 
tion, carry conviction to the reader, I shall defend them as 
follows. 

I. From such handbooks as Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Antiquities, rev. ed. by Waite and Marindin, I, 970, and 
the Dictionnaire des Antiquités grecques et romaines par 
Daremberg et Saglio, II, 1, 171, we learn that the term hora as 
the designation of one-twelfth of the dies naturalis was in 
general use from the second century B. c. to the fourth century 
A. D., but as a designation for one-twelfth of the dies aequinoc- 
tialis it was known to few except the astronomers and it was not 
so used in ordinary life. Confirmation of this is shown in the 
Parable of the Laborers in the Vineyard and in the question of 
the Master Himself—oiyi dadexa dpai ciow ris jpépas ; 

Just as Plautus (Pseud., 1304) indicates the shorter length 
of the hora hiberna, so Martial (XII,.1, 4) and Vegetius (Inst. 


*“Les astronomes seuls se servirent des heures égales ou équinoc- 
tiales,’” Daremberg et Saglio, ITI, 257. 
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rei mil., I, 9) indicate the greater length of the hora aestiva. 
Then Vitruvius (IX, 3) tells how the sun in its passage through 
the signs lengthens or shortens the days and the hours at definite 
seasons and (IX, 8) describes the means for regulating sun- 
dials to make the hours short or long according to the respective 
months. 

II. Caesar in his extant writings uses the word hora twenty~”- 
three times, always with reference to the divisions of the dies 
naturalis, with the one possible exception * of B. G. VII, 41, 1. 
His Continuators use the word twelve times, ten referring to 
divisions of the day and two (B. G., VIII, 35, 3; B. Af. 70) 
referring to those of the night. Elsewhere in Caesar the night is 
divided into vigiliae, not into horae. Daremberg et Saglio (II, 
I, 170) state that this division of the night into vigiliae was com- 
mon in civil life as well as general in camp life. Caesar follows 
the military and common usage. The word hora would, then, 
in the minds of his readers be associated with the dies naturalis. 
They all knew that this day was composed of twelve such horae. 
I believe that Caesar for the sake of clearness purposely wrote 
horarum XII spatio as an equivalent in meaning to diet (natu- 
ralis) spatio. Had he written die: spatio, his meaning would 
have been ambiguous, as he uses the term dies now for the 
natural day from sunrise to sunset, now for the civil day from 
midnight to midnight. Cf. e. g., B. G., II, 11, 6 and VI, 18, 2 
with IV, 19, 1 and V, 13, 3. Diet spatio, then, might suggest 
one kind of day to one reader and another kind of day to another 
reader. Caesar avoids the ambiguity by using horarum XII 
Spatio, meaning not that it actually happened twice every day 
between sunrise and sunset (though it sometimes did, as will 
appear later), but that it did always happen twice within a period 
of time equal to the length of time between sunrise and sunset. 
This is what he literally says and this is absolutely true. This, 
I believe, is just what his contemporary readers would under- 
stand him to mean. In no other passage in all of his works 


* Noctis is in all the MSS. August von Géler (Casars Gallischer Krieg 
in dem Jahre 52 v. Chr., Karlsruhe, 1859) pronounced noctis “eine 
verungliickte sinnentstellende Glosse”. Ké6chly u. Riistow (Stuttgart, 
1866) approved this. The younger von Géler (1880) emphasized it and 
almost all recent editors athetize noctis. This passage will be considered 
in a later paper. 
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would the context fail to distinguish between the two denota- 
tions of the term dies, were such distinction really important. 
In this one instance distinction was necessary for clearness, 
hence we have not in die nor diet spatio, but the one expression 
that could not be ambiguous,’—a striking instance of his “ punc- 
tilious truthfulness”, of the “conscientious veracity of his 
Memoirs”. How else could he have expressed his meaning 
so well or have defined so closely the time? Surely not as Heller 
says in Phil. 15, 355—“ Si certis quibusque ac statis temporibus 
exoriri maris aestum dicere voluisset Caesar, dicendum ei erat: 
duodecima quaque hora (vel si vis tertia decima quaque hora) 
semper aestus se incitat.” Heller has the two-fold error of 
taking accidit as a general present and hora in its modern sense. 
Such a statement would have been true only of that period of 
the year in which each hora was equal to from sixty-two to 
sixty-five minutes, or less than a month at either equinox. 

III. In the spring of 56 B. c., Caesar and Crassus met at 
Ravenna to consider the political situation. There the news 
reached them of the action taken by Cicero in the Senate on the 
Nones of April in reference to the Campanian land. The con- 
ference was adjourned to Luca on the southern frontier of Cae- 
sar’s province and Pompeius was summoned by his confederates 
(cf. Cic. Epist. ad Fam., I, 9, 8-9). Numerous politicians, 
great and small, including two hundred senators and the pro- 
consuls and praetors with a hundred and twenty lictors, with a 
great horde of their dependents and claqueurs, both men and 
women, thronged thither to pay their respects and to seek the 
loaves or, at least, the crumbs of patronage and favor. All 
these were dismissed filled with hopes and money (cf. Plut. Caes. 
21; Pomp. 51; Cras. 14; Appian, Civ. Wars, II, 17). After 
this demonstration of his ascendancy and the agreement made 
with Crassus and Pompeius, by which the fortunes of the world 
were decided, it would not be necessary for him to await the 
ultimate action of the Senate on the Ides of May. He could, 
however, hardly have left Luca before the latter half of April, 


*It will be noted that Pliny (1. c.), too, avoids this ambiguity. He 
does not say im die, nor diei spatio, but eliminates the dies naturalis from 
possible consideration by his vicenis quaternisque semper horis. He 
could not say horarum XII spatio, as his statement is general for all 
seasons. Hence he cannot define so closely as Caesar does. 
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or have reached his army in Gaul before early in May. Once 
here he had to study the serious situation confronting him and 
to dispose part of his troops in such strategic positions, extend- 
ing from the Remi and Belgae on the north and east to Aqui- 
tania in the southwest, as to hold the Gauls in check and to 
prevent concert of action on their part against him. We may 
well suppose, moreover, that he would wait to learn of the safe 
arrival of the several contingents at their respective posts, 
before opening the main campaign under his personal direction 
against the Veneti. Hence rather late in May or early in June 
would appear to have been as early as practicable for this. 

Another line of evidence points to a time somewhat later. In 
c. 9 we read of the measures taken by the Veneti on learning 
of the arrival of Caesar. In §8 we find among these,—frumenta 
ex agris in oppida comportant. A study of all the passages in 
which Caesar uses the word frumentum shows that he is quite 
strict in his use of the plural frumenta, so we may conclude 
that the Veneti in their haste were carting their unthreshed 
corn into their towns. To answer the question that would 
naturally arise as to the approximate time, permit me to quote 
from a personal letter from our honored Ambassador of France, 
M. Jusserand: 

“In answer to your letter . . ., I beg to state that I was able 
to put your question to a compatriot of mine who lives in ordi- 
nary times very near Quiberon. I was thus informed that 
wheat matures there from the 8th to the 15th of July. This 
part of Brittany is the one where wheat ripens earliest.” 

Even if the vast forests and extensive marshes with which 
Gaul was covered in those days made the climate appreciably 
colder, as claimed by some, this would naturally be least on the 
coasts of Brittany bathed in the warm waters of the Gulf 
Stream. So if the Veneti were carrying their unthreshed but 
ripe or ripening * grain into their towns it must have been near 
the end of June at the earliest. 

The facts presented enable us to date the opening of the 


*I assume that it was near enough ripe to be of some use. I cannot 
agree with Meusel’—“ natiirlich wollten sie es auch den Rémern nicht 
lassen, wenn es spater reif wiirde”. To accomplish this they had but to 
cut it down and let it spoil on the ground, or to burn it. 
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campaign not earlier than late May and not later than early 
July. 

After the close of the campaign against the Veneti, Caesar 
marched against the Morini and Menapii, a distance stated by 
Holmes (Cong. of Gaul, p. 68) to be “ over four hundred miles ” 
and by Meusel’ to be “ wenigstens 600 km.”' The time of 
departure is roughly indicated in 27, 2—hiems suberat and in 
28, 1—eodem fere tempore, etsi prope exacta iam aestas erat. 
Compare this with the closely synonymous statement in IV, 20, 
I—exigua parte aestatis reliqua . . . etsi in his locis . . . ma- 
turae sunt hiemes and noting that in the latter instance Caesar 
yet gathers his fleet and sails for Britain on the 27th of August,* 
we may infer that Caesar’s departure from the Veneti was about 
the end of August. 

Other data corroborate this. In II, 2, 5, Caesar leaves his 
base at or near Vesontio and marches in about fifteen days to 
the territory of the Remi on the north bank of the Marne. 
Benoist et Dosson give the distance at about 230 km. (143 mi.). 
Weare not told that he was hastening, yet he could hardly have 
been loitering, as he arrived “de improviso celeriusque omni 
opinione”. A corresponding rate of march in the present in- 
stance would require some forty days. The paucis diebus of 
III, 29, 2, is vague and relative. It may have been a week, ten 
days, or a fortnight. At any rate we cannot be far wrong in 
assuming that some fifty days elapse between his departure and 
the continuous rains of 29, 2, undoubtedly identical with the 
October rains of that region.’ 

Again, the wind and the calm* of c. 15 point to August as 


*Cf. IV, 28, 1,—post diem quartum, etc., and 29, 1,—eadem nocte 
accidit, ut esset luna plena. Calculations show that this full moon was 
on the night of August 30/31. 

* Cf. A. Girault de Saint Fargeau, Dict. de la France, t. 3, p. 335 (Dép. 
de Pas-de-Calais)—“ A cette époque (solstice d’été) les vents... 
aménent les beaux jours, qui ne sont constants que vers la mi-aoit, en 
septembre et les premiers jours d’octobre. En automne, les vents sont 
constamment ouest-nord-ouest et sud-ouest; ils annoncent toujours une 
température humide et froide, et des ouragans qui presque chaque 
année causent des dommages considérables.” 

* See Napoleon III. (Hist. de Jules César, t. II, p. 143, n. 2)—“ D’aprés 
le mémoire de M. le comte de Grandpré, capitaine de vaisseau, inséré 
au Recueil de la Société des antiquaires de France, t. II, 1820, le vent 
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the time of the decisive naval engagement and the end of the 
campaign. Once more, a long campaign is indicated by the 
statement in 12, 3—“ Haec eo facilius magnam partem aestatis 
faciebant ” and by Dio Cassius, XX XIX, 40, 3—acav édiyou rHv 
wpaiay parnv avddwoev. So all the data lead us to the conclusion 
that Caesar left the place about the end of August. 

IV. In the following table the local time of high water, 
morning and evening, for certain days in the year 56 B. C., 
Julian, for Port Navalo, Quiberon Bay, France, latitude 47° 
32’ 58” N., longitude 2° 54’ 36” W., was computed for me by 
Mr. O. H. Tittmann, superintendent of the U. S. Coast and 
Geodetic Survey and president of the National Geographic 
Society, and the time of sunrise and sunset for the same days 
and place has been computed by Commander Harris Laning, 
head of the Department of Navigation at the U. S. Naval Acad- 
emy. Especial thanks are due these gentlemen for the assis- 
tance so generously given. The writer has added in the right- 
hand column the length, in hours and minutes, of the natural 
day at each date. 


High- | High- Length of 
. C. water, .| 

56 8. c. Julian yates Sunrise unset day. 
5 605 600} 600 I2 00 
4 00 4 25 5 42 6 18 12 36 
12 05 | 12 30 5 25 6 35 13 10 
Apr. 21.. 7 00 7 25 5 06 6 52 13 46 
405 430| 457 7 07 14 10 
May I1.. I2 20| 12 45 4 30 7 21 14 42 
May 21. 730| 755] 7 37 15 14 
ened 415 440| 417 7 43 15 26 
dd I 35 2 00 412 7 48 15 36 

900} 9 25 4 10 7 50 40 
5 00 5 25 4 12 7 48 15 36 

2 00 2 25 417 7 43 15 26 
9 35 | 10 00 4 24 7 36 15 12 

5 10 5 35 4 30 7 24 14 48 
Aug. Io 2 20 2 45 448 7 12 14 24 
II 10] II 35 5 07 6 5 13 40 
6 20 6 45 5 22 6 38 13 16 
3 50 5 38| 622 I2 44 
OE Ba 5 59 6 o1 I2 02 


devait étre est ou nord-est, car on se trouvait vers la fin de l’été. Il 
parait que ces vents régnent ordinairement a cette époque, et, lorsqu’ils 
ont soufflé le matin, il y a calme plat vers le milieu du jour.” 
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This table shows: 
1. That the length of time, on any given day, between the 
ante-meridian and the post-meridian high-water is, at Port 
Navalo,' twelve hours and twenty-five minutes. 

2. That the length of the dies naturalis, or its equivalent 
horarum XII spatio, exceeds this period of 12 h. 25 m. every 
day between April 1 and September 10, also for a few days 
before the former and after the latter of these dates. For 
each day between these limits, Caesar’s statement is absolutely 
true. 

3. That there were periods of a few days each, about June 1 
and 15, July 1, 15 and 31, when it was actually high-water twice 
the same day between sunrise and sunset. Caesar could not 
have failed to notice this because of its effect upon his opera- 
tions. This well may have suggested to him the form of his 
statement. Some of these periods admirably accord with the 
approximate dates, previously determined, of the opening of the 
campaign. 

Whatever defects may be found in the method or data used 
to determine the approximate limits of the campaign against 
the Veneti cannot vitiate the fact that we have not the slightest 
reason to believe that the campaign was either begun or con- 
cluded outside of that portion of the year in which each day 
exceeded twelve hours and twenty-five minutes in length, 

V. Caesar in his extant works has twenty-four other instances 
of the form accidit. The context shows that the tense of 
twenty-three of these is secondary.” Caesar’s usage, then, 
strongly favors a past tense here. A positive decision, however, 
appears in the fact that the statement is false for more than 
half the time, if one takes it as a present tense expressing a 
general truth. On no day of all that portion of the year extend- 
ing from about a week before the autumnal equinox to about as 
long after the vernal equinox is there in Quiberon Bay high- 
water twice on the same day between sunrise and sunset or 
within an equivalent length of time. If, on the other hand, we 


* There would, of course, be little appreciable change in the data of the 
table for any part of Quiberon or Morbihan Bay. 

* Only in B. G. VI. 14 is it primary and general. The Continuators 
have the form twelve times, of which eight are secondary and four 


primary. 
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take accidit as a past tense stating what actually did happen all 
during that definite period of the campaign as a most serious 
obstacle to his operations, and if we take hora in the only sense 
in which it would be understood by the contemporary reader, the 
statement expresses unqualified truth. No criticism made 
against it longer holds. Bis is no longer a source of trouble, 
and spatio can only be the usual ablative of “time within 
which”. Thus all elements of doubt vanish and the clause is 
an example of that clearness of expression for which Caesar is 
so justly admired. No emendation is necessary or desirable. 
We may then in conclusion heartily endorse this statement of 
Heller (Phil. 15, 356): “ Non potuit melius haec res dici quam 
est dicta ab Caesare, nec peius verba eius potuerunt intelligi 
quam factum ab interpretibus.” 


SAMUEL GRANT OLIPHANT. 


Grove City CoLuece. 


III—A POINT IN THE INTERPRETATION OF THE 
ANTIGONE OF SOPHOCLES. 


The thought which underlies this paper is the conviction 
that in the Antigone, so far as the main issue of the play is 
concerned, Sophocles meant to represent Antigone as wholly 
sinless and Creon as completely in the wrong. Though 
Antigone suffered, even unto death, her suffering is no proof 
of guilt. Ere the deed was done which caused her death, she 
spoke of herself, rightly, as about to die, if die she must, doa 
mavovpynoava (74). Again, when the deed had been done, 
when, apparently, there was none to take her part, at least 
openly, nevertheless, unhesitatingly and rightly, as the guards 
led her away to death, she cried, Aevovere .. . ola. . . THY 
ebocBiav ocBioaca (940-943). Kreon’s suffering, on the other 
hand, the poet meant us to regard as the proper outcome 
of sin. 

For effective presentations, from certain points of view, of 
these ideas reference may be made to Jebb’s discussion in the 
Introduction to his edition of the Antigone (2nd edition, Cam- 
bridge, 1891), to Professor M. W. Humphreys’ edition of the 
Antigone, pages xliii-xlviii (New York, 1891), and to the 
brief, but excellent treatment in James Adam’s The Religious 
Teachers of Greece, 164-166, 168 (2nd edition, Edinburgh, 
1909). The purpose of the present paper is to call attention 
to certain evidence in support of these ideas which, so far as I 
know, has never been presented in their support. I have in 
mind a recurrent ¢pyv or ¢poveiv motif in the Antigone, the 
consideration of which will, I hope, leave no doubt that the 
analysis given above of the poet’s purpose is correct. Antici- 
pating what I hope to show, I may say here that a subtitle to 
the play might well be Spévnua Versus ’Adpoovvyn, Right Think- 
ing Versus Wrong Thinking, Wisdom Versus Folly, or, True 
Wisdom is it to Obey God rather than Man. 

This motif ‘makes its appearance early. In 43, 45-47, An- 
tigone reveals to Ismene her intention of burying Polynices, 
spite of Kreon’s prohibition (43). This brings from Ismene 
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an impassioned plea (49-68), which begins thus (49-50): 
‘Ah me, think, sister mine, think (¢pévycov) how our father 
perished hated and with evil name’, etc: The injunction 
‘ Think ’, ‘Think’ occurs, then, within the first fifty verses; it 
rings through the play, in terms or by implication, over and 
over; in the twenty-six words with which the chorus brings 
the tragedy to a close (1347-1353) dpoveiv occurs twice.2 This 
injunction ‘Think’, ‘ Think’ is from the outset the keynote of 
the play; the sequel is to show which of the protagonists, 
Antigone or Kreon, gives to it due heed. 

In the light of verses 49-50, reinforced as they are by the 
rest of Ismene’s speech, it is not fanciful to interpret ow 
yvopyns mor el; in 42, as implying ‘Think not on (such) des- 
perate deeds’. In 61 Ismene says évvoeiv xpy Tovro, 
x.t.A. In 67-68 she concludes her plea with the words 76 yap 
Tpdooev oVK Exet vovV ovdéva. From the point of 
view of Ismene ¢pqv, dpoveiv, abide not in Antigone; 
Ismene is thus at one with Kreon in interpretation of An- 
tigone’s (purposed) conduct, though the considerations which 
lead her to this view are somewhat different from those which 
influence him. Thus, at the outset, from Antigone’s own 
sister, the one surviving member of her immediate family, 
comes the charge that what she purposes is lacking in wisdom, 
and we are impressed by the isolation of the heroine. 

The burden, then, of Ismene’s plea in 49-68 is ‘Be not so 
thoughtless’, ‘Be not so foolish’. To make this clear, the 
poet lets Antigone herself thus sum up Ismene’s speech (see 
95-96, in Antigone’s last utterance in this scene) : ‘ But let me 
and the misguided thinking (8vofovAiav) that proceeds from 
me suffer this dread fate’, or, more freely, ‘Let me be as 
foolish as I will and suffer the dread consequences ’. 

Kreon is fond, from the first, of dpnv, dpoveiv, and words of 
kindred meaning; to himself he is fount of all wisdom for 
Thebes and its people. Not specially significant, to be sure, is 
his use of ¢pévnpa in his entrance speech, in 168-169, where he 
praises the elders who constitute the Chorus ‘ because, though 
Oedipus was dead, with steadfast minds and thoughts (éurédors 
g¢povnpacw) they tarried about the children of Oedipus’. But 


*For my renderings I am indebted somewhat to Jebb. 
*See below, page 314. 


q 
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175-178, in the same speech, are important for us: ‘ Impos- 
sible is it’, he says, ‘to learn out and out any man’s yy nv rte 
Kai dpdévnpa xai yvopunv until he shall be seen under the test of 
occupancy of governmental positions and of administration of 
the laws’. When we interpret these verses in the light of the 
proud inaugural address in 178-191, we see that Kreon is 
claiming for himself a righteous yyy, correct ¢pdévypa, and 
impeccable yvoun. In 179 he implies that his BovAevpara are 
dpiora, All this he asserts in generalities in 175-191. 

Then, having in 192-206 announced his decree forbidding 
‘the burial of Polynices, he says, in summing up (207), rowvd’ 
éyov ppdvnpa, and he again asserts the rightness of his thinking 
by adding the words that make up the balance of his speech. 
Thus, in his peroration he uses ¢povnpa, the most significant 
of the three words with which, in 176, he ushered in his 
inaugural address.* 

At 223 the Guard enters. In 278-279, after he has finished 
his long narrative (245-277), the Chorus says, ‘O king, verily 
my mind has long been thinking (% dvvora BovAeva radar) that 
this déed is something god-sent’. Thus, the first reaction of 
the Chorus, left to itself, unthreatened, uncowed, its first 
¢povnpa, is in sharp collision with Kreon’s (175-210): the 
deed that so excites Kreon’s wrath is to the Chorus a righteous 
deed, a deed sent on its way even by the gods. Kreon’s reply 
is swift and to the point (280-283) : ‘Stop, ere by your speak- 
ing you fill me with wrath too, lest you be found at one time 
both mindless (dvovs) and old, for you say things not to be 


*The importance of ¢péynua in this speech of Kreon is emphasized 
by the fact that in 459 Sophocles makes Antigone use ¢pévnua exactly 
as if she had heard Kreon’s words here: see below, p. 305. 

One other point may be noted here, not always, at any rate, noticed 
by editors. Kreon is not so sure after all as he would seem of the 
rightness of his ¢péymua: he protests too much, both here and in 639- 
680, in his appeal to his son. Kreon is not really a strong character: 
witness the quickness with which, in tog1-1107, he yields, spite of his 
bold words to Teiresias in 1033-1063. 

*It may be fanciful to note that within the first three lines of his 
speech the Guard uses the word ¢porris: on his way to Kreon with his 
unwelcome news, says he, woAAds .. . He 
at least knew not where wisdom lay. Yet he was wise with the wisdom 
of Socrates, in that he knew his own ignorance. 
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borne, in saying that the gods have forethought (pdvoiy 
ioxev) in this corpse’s behalf’. In effect he says, ‘ You under- 
stand not the ¢pévmpa of the gods’. In this speech again, 
dwelling on the auri sacra fames, he declares (299-301) that 
‘This trains minds out of their true nature (éxdiddoxe . . . ppé- 
vas) and perverts minds that are good into setting themselves 
to deeds of shame’. In a word, says Kreon, the ¢pyv of him 
who buried Polynices is a corrupted ¢pjv, his ¢pdévnya is per- 
verted. 

In the stichomythy of 316-319 the Guard uses yw 7 and 
ppéves with reference to Kreon; the references are, however, 
colorless. But, in 323, after Kreon, losing his head in wrath, 
has charged the Guard with having buried Polynices, xai rair’ 
éx’ dpyipw ye thv mpodovs,) the Guard, waxing bolder, 
cries : 

Sewov @ Soxei ye Kai Wevdy Soxeiv. 


‘Alas, dread is it that he who thinks thinks in falsehoods too’. 
In 324 Kreon rejoins with xéppevé ‘let thy fancy 
play with “thinks” as it will’. Here the Guard plainly calls 
Kreon dvous, though, to be sure, he applies the epithet to him 
in connection with a side-issue, not in connection with the 
great theme of the play: Which is the better ¢pévnua—to obey 
man or to obey god? Yet Kreon’s error in connection with 
the side-issue is a by-product of his error with respect to the 
greater question which gives rise to the side-issue. Twice, 
then, thus far, once from the Chorus of Elders, once from the 
humble Guard, we have had a hint that Kreon is not as wise 
as he thinks: in each case Kreon, by terrorism, brushes aside 
that hint. 

In the hymn in 334 ff. (the first stasimon), the Chorus 
makes its second utterance since it heard the news that 
Polynices had been buried in defiance of Kreon’s decree (for 
the first see 278-279). This utterance, whose keynote is 
sounded in the famous words woAAa 7a dewa (334), is con- 
demnatory of the act of him who had buried Polynices. 
Kreon has cowed the Chorus (278-279). One of the evi- 
dences of man’s Sewérys is the fact that dveudev 


*There is a jeer here: ‘You talk of wounds to my yuxh, my dpéves 
(317-319) : you have wholly betrayed your own x7’. 
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(335). In themselves these words might well involve praise; 
the immediate context in fact conveys just this connotation.? 
But the other side of the thought, that man’s dSewdrys may well 
be an evil thing, the thought with which the Chorus began, 
comes to the fore again in 365-375, especially in 370-375: 
‘May he not be by the same hearth with me, may he not think | 
as I think (éyol...icov ... dpovav), the man, I mean, who 
doeth such deeds’. Here the Chorus condemns the ¢povynya of 
the unknown doer of the deed. At this very moment the 
Chorus sees Antigone; placed under arrest; hear its cry in 
380-384 : 

ov mov y’ 

tois admdyovat vopots 

Kai év ddpoovvy ; 


‘Surely, surely not you as disloyal to the laws ordained by the 
king they bring and as caught in folly’ ?? The significant 
words of the question begin with amorotcav and end with & 
adpootvy xafedovres. Here, then, we have from the Chorus the 
clear-cut statement that to disobey Kreon’s decrees is a@poovvn, 
‘mindlessness ’. 

When the Guard entered the first time, in 223 ff., he used 
within three verses ¢povris.* Now, again, within his first four 
verses, he uses érivoa and yvepn, in verses that are, to me at 
least, full of significance: ‘O King, naught is there against 
which man should take his oath, for after-thought belies his 
first intent’ (pevSe yap % yvounv). He illustrates his 
thought by 390 ff.: ‘J swore I would never come to this pres- 
ence again (329): yet here 1am’. Not even so keen a critic 
as Jebb noticed that in these words of the Guard Sophocles 
forestalled (summed up) the outcome of the play. Kreon had 
said in effect (176-210): ‘ Never will I bury Polynices’. In 
a very real and tragic sense éyevoe Kpéovri 

In 450-470 Antigone makes the great speech that figures sc 


1 Se.vév Tt, 334, may be either a compliment or the reverse. 

*I have sought to give in the translation the involved word-order of 
the Greek. 

* See above, page 302, and n. 2. 

*As thus applied to Kreon éxivoia would remind one of ’Emunéeis, 
the man who thought too late! 
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largely in all discussions of the poet’s purpose in this play. 
Here we need note only 458-460: ‘ For breaking these I was 
not minded, through fear of any mere man’s thinking (dvdpds 
. . . Ppdvnpa), among the Gods to pay the penalty’. Here (1) 
the issue is sharply drawn between the xnpvypal’ . . . dyparra 
and the avdpds (twos). (2) An- 
tigone is made by the poet to talk exactly as if she had heard 
Kreon’s proud words in 207, rowvd’ éudv dpdvna.t Verse 458, 
under a veil of courtesy, is sharp enough; at 469-470, An- 
tigone, throwing off all disguise, says coi 8 ei Soxa viv papa 
Spica rvyxdvey, Te pwopw pwplav It is 
against ¢pdvnpa, the ¢pdévnpa of one embodying in conduct the 
eternal laws of the gods against the ¢pévmya of a mere mortal 
who has forgotten the will of the gods. 

After two verses by the Chorus, Kreon makes a long reply 
(473-496). His very first words are ‘But know that the 
minds that are over-stubborn (ta oxAnp’ ayav dpovnpata) are 
laid lowest’. Here ¢povnyata is a Roland for Antigone’s 
Oliver in 459. Four verses further on he says, ‘He is not 
wont to be high-minded (¢poveiv péy’) who is his neighbors’ 
slave’. Opposition to Kreon’s plans by any one seems to him 
adpootvy. So, in 491-494 he describes Ismene as Avovdoa... 
ov’ érnBodos ppevav, and classes her among those ‘ who devise 
all things wrongly in the dark’. In 510 he cries to Antigone 
ov 8 éraidci, ravde xwpis ci ppoveis; Of their right thinking, 
at least in public, he had made sure (281 ff.). 

The next passage that concerns us is 555-558. In the 
dialogue of 536 ff., conducted at first in distichs (536-547), 
presently in stichomythy (548-554), Ismene asserts, Antigone 
denies, that Ismene had had share in the burial of Polynices; 
though she had not been strong enough to act with Antigone, 
Ismene has the strength now to suffer with her. Now come 
555-558: ANT. ‘< You may not share my fate> for you chose 
to live, I to die’. Is. ‘But not with my words unspoken’. 
‘True’, says Ismene, ‘I left you to die, but only after a full 
expression of my views’, or, ‘ Yes, but not until I had pointed 
out how unwise your purposed conduct was, till I had done 


+See above, p. 302, n. 1. For an example of the retort courteous de- 
liberately made by Antigone, compare 523 with 522 (ora ... obra). 
See Humphreys’ edition of the play, page xlvii. 
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what I could to deter you’. The reference is to Ismene’s 
impassioned plea in 49 ff., beginning with ¢pévycdov (49) and 
ending with ov« oddéva (68). Antigone’s next utter- 
ance Jebb translates by “One world approved thy wisdom, 
another mine”. To this Ismene answers: ‘And yet we are 
equally in error’. With Antigone’s reply in 559-560 this 
dialogue ends, and Kreon comments on it (561-562) by calling 
the sisters dvo., ‘mindless’, the one ‘newly’, the other ‘ever 
since her life began’. To this Ismene replies (563-564) : 
‘Verily, O King, such mind as blooms for them abides not for 
(with) them that do (fare) ill, but steps away from them’. 

In the second stasimon (583 ff.) the Chorus dwells on the 
long story of suffering that marked the history of the Labda- 
kidai, ‘sorrows heaping high the sorrows of them that had 
died’. Hope there had been that Antigone and Ismene would 
escape, but (602-604) 


kat’ av vw dowia veprépwv 
dua xdvis? Adyov 7’ dvova Kai ppevav 


‘But down these two, in their turn, the gods below reap, the 
gods and their dust, and mindlessness of words, and frenzy of 
spirit’. In 620-624 the Chorus says: ‘ For with wisdom hath 
some one revealed the famous word, The thing that is evil 
seemeth good (Soxeiv) some time to him whose mind (wits: 
dpévas) god driveth to destruction’. 

So, by this point, Ismene, Antigone’s sister, Kreon and the 
Chorus (all the representatives of public opinion) have united 
in calling Antigone dvovs and in characterizing her conduct as 
adpootvy. The result of such folly, says the Chorus thrice in 
614-625, must be dry, drat. 


*I prefer to keep xéms with the MSS: see Jebb’s fine defence of it. 
The fact that all the subjects of car’... dua follow the verb makes 
the dislocation of the metaphor easier. Further, ray veprépwr, set 
immediately before dug xéms, makes xéms at once easy and highly 
effective to one who recalls, by ear or eye, the earlier part of the play. 
The dislocation of the metaphor proves the emotion of the Chorus: 
in its excitement, lost wholly to reason, it belittles the obligation of 
burial, the great issue of the play. To replace xéms by xomis is to spoil 
a wonderful phrase, that only a great writer could venture. «és \éyou 
Gvoa xal dpevar épvis logically = ‘the dust sprinkled through frenzy 
of the wit, and with senselessness of speech’. Far indeed has the 
Chorus travelled with Kreon. 
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At 631 Haimon appears. Before he can or will speak, 
Kreon addresses him, hinting plainly that in all that he himself 
wills or does he counts on his son’s acquiescence, his son’s 
continued love. Haimon’s first speech is a masterpiece of 
diplomacy (635-638) : ‘ Father, yours am I, and so with coun- 
sels good in mine interest (mot yvopas éxwv xpyoras) you set 
them out straight ; them I at least will follow, for no marriage 
in my eyes will ever rightly be a richer blessing to bear away 
than your good guidance (cov xadds jyoupévov)’. As has been 
often noted, éxwv and gov xadds iyyoupévov Kreon may interpret, 
indeed does interpret as causal in connotation, whereas Hai- 
mon means ‘if you have’, ‘if you guide well’. The first two 
verses of Kreon’s answer (639 ff.) next concern us: ‘ Yes, 
my son, yes, this ’tis meet to keep ever in one’s heart, that all 
things else should stand behind a father’s thought’. ‘Whata 
father thinks is right’, is his creed, as before (174-210) it was 
‘What a ruler thinks is right’.1 His self-complacency is as 
yet undisturbed: has not the one person who sought to defy 
his will been discovered, and is she not in his power? So, 
again in this speech, in 648-651, he appeals to Haimon thus: 
‘Do not ever, O my son, fling forth your mind (wits: tas 
¢pévas) under the spell of pleasure, for a woman’s sake, since 
you know’, etc. When Kreon’s speech is done (680), ere 
Haimon can reply, the Chorus says (681-682) : ‘ To us indeed, 
unless we have been robbed of our wits by the passage of 
time,? you seem to speak wisely (¢povotvrws, mindfully, wit- 
tingly) of the things of which you speak’. Thus a second 
time the Chorus ranges itself clearly on the side of Kreon: 
his will is wisdom, disregard of that will is folly. The first 
time was in 381-383, in the first words of the Chorus to 
Antigone. 

The opening verses of Haimon’s reply to his father’s long 
appeal are significant (683-691): ‘ Father, it is the Gods that 
plant in men minds (reason, ¢pévas)—highest of possessions, 
as many as there are. To deny that there is wisdom in your 


1In this same speech, in 667-668, Kreon gives his definition of right 
thinking by a subject: the subject must obey the ruler cal opixpa xai 
dixaca xai rdvayria,. Nowhere does he more plainly set forth his views! 
Yet he protests too much: see above, page 302, note I. 
? Possibly there is an allusion here to Kreon’s taunt in 280-281. 
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sayings would lie beyond my powers, beyond my knowledge. 
Yet, since another too might have right on his side <in his 
thinking>, it is therefore my task, by nature set, to note, 
betimes, in your interest, what men do, what men say <with 
respect to your views and your conduct>; <this you cannot 
do yourself> for the man of the people will not say before 
you such words as would offend your ears’. Haimon’s effort 
to be tactful, to be diplomatic in his opposition to his father 
(oppose him he must) makes his meaning, at first sight, less 
transparent than it might be: some things he leaves to infer- 
ence. ‘In this way’, continues Haimon, in effect, ‘I know 
that our city thinks you wrong, and believes the maiden right . 
(692-695) in saving her own brother’s body from mutilation 
(696-698) : aye, for this, men Say, she should have golden 
honor (699-700). Believe not, therefore, that right lies only 
in what you think and in what you say (705-706)’. Then 
come these striking verses (707-711) : 


doris yap Ppoveiv povos Soxei, 

} yA@ooar, Hv Hv Exerv, 
ovrot, SPOnoav xevoi. 

GAN’ avipa, Tes TOPOS, TO pavOdvery 
aioxpov ovdév? x, 7. A, 


719-723, parts of the same speech, are also pertinent to our 
discussion. 

That Haimon’s appeal has had its effect on the Chorus is 
clear from 724-725. Less sure of its ground than when in 
681-682 it unreservedly praised Kreon’s doctrine of the right 
of kings to order, the duty of subjects to obey, without ques- 
tioning the rightness or wrongness of kingly order, the Chorus 
now suggests a compromise between Kreon and his son: 
‘each of you has right in his thinking, in his speaking: each 
should learn from the other’. To this Kreon replies furiously 
(726-727) : ‘ Shall men as old as I be taught to think (¢poveiv) 
by one of nature such as his?’ In the stichomythy that follows 
(730 ff.) Haimon, finding his father intractable, at last plainly 
says what has been in his mind from the first (see on 635- 


* This is precisely the lesson his experiences ultimately teach Kreon.— 
One thinks here of Solon’s famous saying ynpdécoxw 3’ alel wodda didac- 
xépuevos, 
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636) in 7531: ‘Wherein is it a threat, to make answer to 
empty thoughts (xpos xevas yvopas Aéyew)?’ This calls forth 
from Kreon the significant rejoinder (754) : 


kAalwv dpevocas, dv dpevav adros xeves* 


‘To your sorrow will you put mind <in me>, yourself empty 
of mind’. Haimon replies (755), ‘If you were not my father, 
I should have said you think not well (¢ ¢poveiv)’. I hope I 
am not merely riding a hobby when I see in Haimon’s last 
speech (762-765) once more the ¢p7v motif: note rovro py 
Sdfys, ‘Think not that, at least <whatever else strange and 
wrong you are minded to think>’, etc. So I find signifi- 
cance in the Chorus’s use of vois, in 767, of Haimon, and in 
Kreon’s Spdrw, dpoveirw peiLov avdp’ (768), said of 
Haimon, and in his grim yvooera (779), used with respect to 
what Antigone is likely to learn concerning her conduct. 

Heretofore we have had the ¢pqv, dpoveitv motif mainly with 
respect to the conduct of Antigone, but to some extent also of 
the conduct of Kreon. Now the Chorus, dwelling on the 
power of Eros, introduces the motif with respect to the con- 
duct of Haimon toward his father in the interview just ended :? 
note 793, ‘ You, Eros, draw aside the minds (¢pévas) even of 
the righteous into unrighteousness, for their marring’. 

In 801 ff. there is a hint of rebellion—in spirit; at least—, 
by the Chorus against Kreon. Something of this spirit, per- 
haps, lingers in 816-822. The indecision of the Chorus, which 
renders it unable long to keep any definite position, leads to 
834-837, which Antigone interprets as a rebuke (839). In 
853-856 (which I interpret as Jebb does) the Chorus swings 
towards its position in 601-603: the sense is, ‘in part you 
are paying for your own recklessness (want of wisdom), 
in part, too, for your father’s lack of wisdom’. In its last 


*I keep the order of verses as given in the MSS (see Jebb). Verses 

744-745 sum up the play: 
Kr. ‘Apaprdvw yap ras éuds dpyas 
Har. Ov yap oéBes, riuds ye ras 

So do 748-749: they plainly say that to defend Antigone is to defend 
Kreon himself and the rights of the gods as well. 

*This conduct, be it noted, was conditioned by Kreon’s own basic 
error: see the discussion above, p. 302, of the language of the Guard to 
Kreon in 323, 
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words to Antigone (871-875) the Chorus states the whole 
crux of the play—the conflict of man’s two duties, the duty to 
divine authority, the duty to human authority—and clearly 
ranges itself with Kreon, in its closing words (875): oé 8 
attéyvwtos arco’ dpya, ‘ You your own self-knowing temper 
brought to ruin’. Antigone, says the chorus, essayed to know 
by herself what was right, heedless of the minds and thoughts 
of others: this self-knowing, this péya ¢poveiv, has wrought 
her doom. 

To this point, then, in the conflict of ppéves, of Ppovnpara, 
Kreon is apparently wholly victorious. To be sure, the 
Chorus has had its misgivings (211-212, 724-725, 801 ff., and 
perhaps 816-822), but outwardly it has, in its final words to 
Antigone (853-856, 871-875), clearly sided with Kreon. The 
Guard at 323 had criticized Kreon, only to be driven off with 
a threat. Haimon gave voice (687-700) to popular disap- 
proval of Kreon’s edict, but this the king disdains to meet (in 
209-307 he had forestalled such a statement). Haimon had 
then for himself flatly condemned Kreon’s thinking (743-757), 
only to be cruelly taunted by his father. To all appearances, 
then, the human law was prevailing: Antigone was on her 
way to punishment, and naught as yet had happened to relieve 
the strange mystery—that obedience to the highest law, the 
divine law, was bringing only a grievous death. The voice 
of the gods has not yet been heard in decision between the 
thoughts—the ¢povjynara—whose collision is the theme of the 
play; and Kreon can say, self-satisfied? (889), ‘for I am 
holy-handed so far at least as this maiden is concerned ’. 

Antigone, going forth to die, utters the famous speech 
(891-928) which contains those verses so often discussed, 
g04-920. For my own part I cannot believe that Sophocles 
wrote 904-920. At first blush, however, 904, xaira o’ éyo 
’riunoa trois dpovovow ed, bears on its face evidence of its 
genuineness in the phrase rois ¢povovow eb ?, i. e. in the recur- 
rence of the dpi, dpoveiv motif. But this argument will work 
equally well the other way: the insertion of such a significant 
phrase is precisely the sort of thing an interpolator would do 


1 He protests too much here as in 775 and earlier. He is not as sure 
as he seems. See above, page 302, note I. 
*I construe ed twice in this verse. 
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(see Professor Shorey’s fine presentation of this point in his 
review of Hackforth, The Authorship of the Platonic Epistles, 
in The Classical Weekly 8. 174). In the closing verses of this 
speech Antigone affirms her unwavering belief in the right- 
ness of her position (924, and again in 926-927). This the 
Chorus sees clearly (929-930). Once again, in her very last 
words, Antigone affirms the rightness of her conduct (943): 
‘See what I suffer, riv ceBicaca’. 

After the Chorus has sung the fourth stasimon (944-987), 
the voice of the gods begins to make itself heard, and the 
mepiréreiat begins. Teiresias enters (988). At once Kreon, 
not so sure of himself as he had seemed (cf. p. 302, n. 1), 
senses danger (note véov in his first question, 991). When 
Teiresias has bidden Kreon to hearken and obey Ais word, we 


have this significant colloquy (993-996) : 


Kr. Odxovy rdpos ye ons ppevos. 
TEI. Totyap &’ ryvde vavxAnpeis 
Kr. “Exo rerovOas paprupeiv évnowma. 

TEI. BeBas ad viv éwi Evpod riyys. 


Here Teiresias plainly tells Kreon that he has prospered thus 
far in his rule of Thebes only because he had heeded the 
divine will as expressed to him through Teiresias, and he hints 
that, for some disregard of that will, he is now in danger. 
Teiresias’s long explanation (g98—1032) begins with the words 
‘Learn thou wilt, hearing the signs of my art’. Kreon is to 
learn now a higher wisdom than his own; in 1015 he hears 
the dread words, huried at him with startling suddenness : 


kai Tavta THS ons ex PpeEevos Tors! 


‘And all this sickness of our city springs from your mind 
(your thinking)’. The ¢pqv on which he has prided himself 
so much has been fraught with woe to his city, in the for- 
feiture of favor divine (1019-1022). Then comes Teiresias’s 
injunction (1023-1032) : 


tar’ ovv, Téxvov, avOpwroo yap 
Tois Kowov éoTt 


*On the meaning of wepwéresa, see Butcher, Aristotle’s Theory of 
Poetry and Fine Art, 323. 


*Ismene’s word to her sister, in 49! See above, pp. 300-301. 
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BovAos ovd’ dvoABos, doris és Kaxdv 
mecov axeitat und’ axivytos méXet 
atdadsia tra 


co ppovnoas rA€éyw* pavOdverv 
A€yovros, ei Képdos A€yor. 

What a swift and complete reversal of the situation! 
dpévycov, said by Ismene to Antigone in 49, to induce her to 
give over a purpose unwise, is said now by Teiresias, spokesman 
of the gods, to the complacent and victorious Kreon; adéadia, 
charged by the Chorus against Antigone (875), is charged 
now by Teiresias against Kreon (1028) ! 

In a blustering speech (1033-1047) Kreon refuses to think 
as Teiresias would have him think (1023); he sets his own 
knowledge (1043-1044: eb yap olf’ x. r. A.) against that of 
Teiresias and the gods, and plainly hints (1045-1047) that the 
latter, having put his ‘wisdom’ to a wrong use, will suffer a 
shameful fall.2 This leads to the following dialogue (1048- 
1052): Trt. ‘Does any mortal know, does any consider, how 
much the best of blessings is good counsel (efovdia)?’ Kr. 
‘Best is it, I ween, as far as not tothink (py ¢poveiv) is fullest 
mischief’. Terr. ‘ Yet this is the very sickness wherewith you 
are by nature full’. Since Antigone talked so scornfully of 
her own dveBovdia (95), events have shown that her dveBovdia 
and Teiresias’s e)BovAia (obedience to the law divine) are one. 
1063 and 1064, too, are for us significant : 

Kr. os éunv ppéva. 
TEI. ob yé roe 7. A. 


The knowledge that Kreon is now to gain is, that all his pre- 
vious thinking has been wrong, and that for the error of that 


* Compare Antigone’s words to Kreon, 469-470. 

* The charge of bribery here is parallel to Kreon’s use of the same 
charge against the Guard (322). 

*Here Teiresias by his compound verb xério& outdoes Kreon’s to& 
(the movement, in both Latin and Greek, is apt to be the other way, 
from the compound to the simple verb: compare e. g. Antigone 1024- 
1025 . . . dudpry). 
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thinking he will atone by deaths in his own household (1064- 
1079).1_ The seer’s last words (1089-1090) bid Kreon have 


Tov vou... dpeivw Tov ppevav viv Péper. 


Kreon, sore dismayed, yields; once so (apparently) self- 
sufficient, he, first by implication (1095-1097), then in set 
terms (1098), asks counsel of the Chorus, whose thought he 
had at first so roughly rejected (278-281). This counsel 
comes first in general terms (1098), eBovAias Sei. . . AaBeiv; 
then, presently (1100-1101), evBovAla is defined in terms of a 
complete reversal of all that hitherto Kreon had thought so 
wise. Against this advice he struggles (1102), only to be 
told by the Chorus (1104) that ‘swift-footed harms sent by 
the gods cut short the foolish-minded (rovs xaxédpovas) ’. 
Convinced against his will (1105-1106), Kreon now (1108 ff.), 
his 8éga changed (1111), seeks with all speed to undo what he 
had done to punish Antigone, saying, as he departs (1113- 
1114), ‘I fear that it is best to consummate one’s life in the 
keeping of the established laws’. In view of what has hap- 
pened since Teiresias’s entrance (988) Kreon has no need to 
define which laws he has in mind. One set of laws, surely, he 
had respected, yes, overmuch! 

After the trépynua (1115-1154) the Messenger enters, to 
tell of the deaths of Antigone and Haimon. After gloomy 
general reflections on the uncertainty of human destiny (1155- 
1171), he then, prompted by the Chorus (1172), tells his tale. 
That tale closes with four verses (1240-1243 ).most important 
for us: ‘ Dead, with arms about the dead, he lies, having gained 
the bridal consummations—hapless youth—in the halls of 
Hades; and he hath shown among mankind that lack of 
counsel (afovAia) is direst evil laid on man’. Whereas up to 
988 the 4fovAia seemed all Antigone’s, now a humble messenger 
hesitates not to condemn the dfovAia of his king. So, when 
Kreon reenters at 1257, bearing his son’s body, the Chorus 
unhesitatingly sees in what has befallen him ot« dAAotpia dry; 
Kreon has suffered airés duaprov. That Kreon’s own spirit is 
broken, that he has given up the confidence in his own wisdom 


*'We may note vg, said of Kreon (1089) ; it is speedily followed by 
émorduecda (1092), said by the Chorus, and by @yrwxa (1095), said by 
Kreon, One recalls yrécera: (789), said by Kreon of Antigone. 
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he once professed, his first words show (1261-1267): note the 
recurrence here of the motif: 


27 


ppevav Svodpovev! dpaprnpata 
orepea Gavardevr’. 


® KTavovtas Te Kal 
Gavovras Br€rovtes 
por avoABa BovAcvparov. 
id mai, véos véw popy, 
aiai aiai, 
> 
EOaves, aredAvOns, 
éuais caior 


So in his next utterance (1272) he says ofpot, éxyw Seidracos, 
Eurydice’s last words, as reported by the ‘EédyyeAos (1304- 
1305), heap further blame on Kreon; he again himself con- 
fesses his guilt (at 1323-1324). In his last utterance in the 
play (1339-1346) Kreon once more admits his unwisdom, and 
his responsibility for the deaths of son and wife, though he 
wrought those deaths ody éxwv. Then, that we may not miss 
the ¢pyv motif, the Chorus, as it departs, says (1347-1354) : 

Hpoveiv evdaipovias 

mpatov vrapye* ra y’ eis 

doenreiv*? peydAo Adyou 

peyadas Tov 

amotioavtes 

ynpa To dpoveiv édidagar. 
‘To think is far the primal part of happiness by favor divine 
(ed8apovias), and man should never lack in reverence toward 
the gods.* Prideful words of boastful men exact the penalty 
of mighty blows, and in the fulness of time thinking aright 
they teach’. The last words to ring upon our ears, to make 
claim on our minds are ¢poveiv and édi8agav. Yet Jebb, splen- 
did critic that he is, can find nothing better to say on ¢poveiv 
in 1353 than “so soon after 1347: cp. on 76, 625 (éxrés aras), 


(xepropions) ”. 


ppevav = mentium dementium; compare mentes... de- 
mentes, Ennius, Annales 203 (Vahlen). 
*This recalls—in violent contrast—Antigone’s riv eiceBlay ceBicaca. 
* Contrast the Chorus’s words at 873-875. 
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So, then, throughout the play speaker after speaker dwells 
on the thing he thinketh wise, he deemeth right under the 
peculiar conditions obtaining. For nearly a thousand verses 
Antigone’s claim that she is right finds no outspoken and un- 
wavering support save from her lover Haimon; that support 
the king brushes at last insultingly aside. The elders of the 
State (the Chorus), the king’s natural counsellors, have no 
sure thought: in any event they are too timid to oppose the 
king, even though their natural reaction (Jebb, page xxvi), is 
one of disapproval of his decree. To Haimon’s statement 
that the wéA:s, the people, believe Antigone right Kreon gives 
no heed. To all appearances Kreon has won: the laws of 
man have triumphed over the laws of God, those laws reliance 
on which had prompted Antigone to her deed. 

But in this play, as so often in the drama, it is brightest 
before the darkness. With startling suddenness comes the 
message of Teiresias: Kreon’s sun is set. His wisdom is 
foolishness ; Antigone’s foolishness is wisdom supreme. There 
is none now so poor as to do reverence to Kreon’s ¢p7y, to his 
yux7, tohis dpovnya. His folly and his suffering are inseparably 
linked together—first by the gods, through Teiresias, then by 
the Chorus, then by the messenger, then by Eurydice, then by 
Kreon himself, and then in the final words of the play again 
by the Chorus, ‘Prideful words of boastful men exact the 
penalty of mighty blows and in the fulness of time thinking 
aright they teach’. 

Can anyone really doubt what the poet thought of Antigone’s 
conduct? of Kreon’s conduct ?? 


CHARLES KNAPP. 
Barnarp Cotiece, Cotumsia UNIversirTy. 


*Some reader of this paper may ask whether such a recurrent motif 
can be found in any other extant (Greek) play. To my mind it matters 
little or nothing whether one can or cannot be found: at another time 
I shall make a search through other plays of Sophocles, at least, and 
mayhap in Aeschylus. One rebels at times against the tyranny of the 
demand for parallels. 

However, I have two parallels at hand, and both from one play—the 
Andria of Terence (a play which goes back totwo plays of Menander: 
see its Prologue g ff.). From end to end that play is concerned with a 
marriage, Originally set for the day of the play itself (hodie). Though 
the consent of Chremes, father of the bride to be, has been withdrawn, 
Simo, father of the groom, Pamphilus, pretends, for reasons of his 
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own, that the marriage is to take place, and at once, hodie, ‘to-day’. 
This fact he communicates to Davus, his son’s slave, in 189: nunc hic 
dies (hodie, in noun form, as subject) aliam vitam adfert, alios mores 
postulat, and later to his son, in 254 (as quoted by the son, Pamphilus) : 
uxor tibi ducendast, Pamphile, hodie.. para, abi domum. Cf. Pamphi- 
lus’s words in 238: uxorem decrerat dare sese hodie mihi. 

There is not space to quote in full all the other passages in which the 
motif recurs; I can only refer the reader to 301, 321, 322, 348, 354, 370, 
388, 410, 413, 418, 513-514, 520, 534, 577, 582, 603, 654, 657, 706,916. The 
motif is found in the words of no less than seven characters: Simo, 
196, 388, 418, 520, 577, 916; Davus, 354, 410, 513-514, 582, 706; Pamphi- 
lus, 238, 254, 348, 657; Charinus, 301, 321, 322, 370,654; Byrria, the slave 
of Charinus, 413; Chremes, father of the bride to be, 534; Mysis, slave 
of Glycerium, beloved of Pamphilus, whom he does, in fact, finally 
marry, hodie, 268 ff. (an exceptionally fine passage, psychologically 
sound and delicate). 

Yet, on 196 Professors Fairclough and Sturtevant both declare that 
hodie is there colloquial, with no temporal force. The former bids us 
“Translate here as now”; the latter says “omit in translation ”. 

In this play, again, there is a tam, ‘immediately’, motif. Davus, by 
excessive cleverness, has involved his young master in sore trouble. 
Reproached for this by his master, Pamphilus, Davus says, in 617, At 
iam expediam, and, in 622, Jam aliquid dispiciam. In 682 Pamphilus 
cries, in answer to a Faciam from Davus, At iam hoc opust; to this, in 
683, Davus replies At iam hoc tibi inventum dabo. In the very next 
verse, Mysis, entering from her mistress’s house, and speaking to those 
within, says Jam ubi ubi erit, inventum tibi curabo et mecum adductum: 
her iam must have seemed to the audience an echo of the iam of Pam- 
philus and that of Davus. Meeting Pamphilus, Mysis says to him 
(687), Orare iussit, si se ames, era, iam ut ad sese venias. Compare 
also 704: Pa. Jam hoc opus est. Da. Quin iam habeo. Davus’s ocius 
in 724 and 731 may be described as iam in the comparative degree. As 
far off as 776, perhaps, we have an echo of all this in Davus’s words to 
Mysis about the baby: Nunc adeo, ut tu sis sciens, nisi puerum tollis, 
iam ego hunc in mediam viam provolvam. 


IV.—THE PERSONALITY OF THE EPICUREAN 
GODS. 


Before describing the extent to which the Epicureans 
attributed personality to the gods, it is important to bear in 
mind the place which Epicureanism gave to religion in life and 
the influence that the Epicurean school allowed to religion as a 
great impelling, uplifting influence for mankind. The ardor 
of Lucretius, Velleius and Philodemus is so intense that there 
is no gainsaying the testimony of these Epicureans. We are 
not to interpret their fervid testimony as an expression merely 
of the individual experiences of these three exponents, but as 
representing the explicit purpose of the founder of the school 
whose intent rested as a solemn obligation upon the conscience 
of his disciples. We learn from Diogenes Laertius * that Epi- 
curus’ piety toward the gods was too deep for words; among 
the inalienable possessions of the virtuous man Epicurus? 
counted as of prime importance “holy opinions about the 
gods”. The letter to Menoeceus closes as follows: Taira oiv 
kai Ta TovTos ovyyevn peAéTa Huépas Kai vuKTds .. . Kal 
ovdérote trap ovr’ SiatapaxPnon, as Oeds 
avOperos.* Lucretius had unbounded enthusiasm for his mas- 
ter and his master’s definitive opinions about the gods and the 
proper worship of them. Velleius, too, was stirred by a pro- 
found admiration and reverence for Epicurus and had the 
mystic’s rapture for the mighty power of Infinity that inspired 


1Diog. Laert. X, 10, ris yap mpds Oeods 
bideors. Cf. Usener, Epicurea, p. 364. 

* Diog. Laert. X, 133; cf. Usener, p. 65. For a study of Epicurus, as 
a religious enthusiast, see Picavet, De Epicuro Novae Religionis Auc- 
tore, 1888, and by the same author “ Epicure Fondateur d’une Religion 
Nouvelle” in Rev. de l’Hist. des Rel. xxvii (1893), pp. 315-344. 

*Diog. Laert. X, 135; cf. Usener, p. 66. Cf. Lucretius, III, 322; 
Philodemus, Iep? EvceSelas (Gomperz, 1866), p. 148, vv. 12-19; idem, 
De Deor. Victu, VH* VI, col. 1, in Usener, p. 258; “ L’Inscription 
Philos. d’Oenoanda” in Bull. de Corr. Hell. xxi (1897), p. 360, vv. 
2-10. col. 4. 
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great and earnest contemplation. Philodemus came under the 
same spell of this dogmatic evangel and shared the conviction 
that worship of Epicurean gods of “surpassing power and 
goodness ” was instinctive. The same imperial power was 
exercised over the mind of Diogenes of Oenoanda’ as late as 
two hundred years after Christ. 

The very first of the “ Fundamental Maxims ” of Epicurus 
is concerned with the question of divinity and we find: To 
paxdpiov kai ovre mpdyparta ovTe dAAw Tapexel, 
ovre dpyais xdpior ovvéxerat, ev doOevei yap mav Td Tovovrov.* 
The note that is appended to this, the first of the Kvpia Adga, 
howsoever obscure in other respects, clearly comments on divine 
nature as beyond the reach of our senses, as recognizable in its 
essence through reason alone and as perfected in human form. 
It was inevitable that Epicurus should also associate with 
divinity supreme wisdom, beauty and justice.“ Epicurus dog- 
matically * maintained certain predicates of divinity as funda- 
mental essentials, but at the same time allowed wide latitude 
to speculation regarding the gods : rpa@rov pév tov Oedv Cov apbap- 
Tov kai paxdpiov vopifwv, as Kown Tov treypady, 
pare trys apOapoias aAAdTpiov THS davoi- 
Ketov ait@ mpdcarre. wav 7rd pvAdrrew adrov Suvdpevov Thy pera 
paxapiryta epi airov With Epicurus’ fun- 
damental conceptions of God in his heart and mind, the 
Epicurean worshipper was free to make such other associations 


*Philodemus, p. 128, vv. 12-22; idem, de Musica, VH' I, c. 4, 6, in 
Usener, p. 258. 

* Diogenis Oenoand. Fragmenta (William, 1907), e. g., pp. 18-10, pp. 
51-56, etc.; cf. also Sen. Ep. 25, 5: sic fac, inquit, omnia tamquam 
spectet Epicurus. 

* Diog. Laert. X, 139 [Usener, p. 71]; cf. Diog. Laert. X, 97 [Usener, 
p. 42], Diog. Laert. X, 77 [Usener, p. 28], Lucretius, II, 646-651, Cic. 
N. D. I 17, 45. 

*Diog. Laert. X, 132 [Usener, p. 64]: rd 
péyiorov .... €& Hs al Aowwal wacar wedixaci dperal, 
Sdoxovea ws Hddws Tov dpoviuws cal xadds dixalws 
<obdé dpoviuws xal dixalws> dvev rov 

* The truth of his theological doctrine was guaranteed by the founda- 
tions of mpéAnyis (or anticipatio) upon which it rested, and further 
fortified by deductions from nature and reason; see Cic. N. D.I 17, 
44—18, 49. 

* Diog. Laert. X, 123 [Usener, pp. 59, 60]. 
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as were compatible with these fundameritals or essentials. 
There was a remarkable freedom within these limitations,’ 
allowing many a rapprochement between the Epicurean philoso- 
phy of religion and the orthodox beliefs that were the subject 
of reconstruction. The differences between the two systems 
have often been dwelt upon and the bitter hostilities between 
the two are well known; the points of contact, however, are 
more likely to escape observation. It will be my aim to prove 
that the Epicurean school carried over from the old religion 
definite concepts of individuality and personality that distin- 
guished one god from another,—whereby the gods were much 
more clearly visualized to the Epicurean vision than has been 
commonly conceded.’ 

The worshipful Epicurean who comprehended the essentials 
of Epicurean theology and who, following the dictates * of the 
founder of the school, engaged in established worship, found 
himself worshipping gods characterized and differentiated by a 
wealth of personal associations to which he could subscribe. 
The worshipful Epicurean was peculiarly subject to reactions 
from participation in cults that did honor to different divinities. 
Ta rocaita AcyéoOw Kai viv, 7d Satpdnov ov 
Twos Tins, Hiv dvoixdv éorw padiora doiats 
[v] woAn[W]eow, 88 trois kata Td watprov wapadedopévors 
[é]xdorw trav cata pépos.* It was the old gods, worshipped 
under the old names, that constituted the nucleus of the 
Epicurean pantheon. The Epicurean polytheism was based 
on the Hellenic,” to such an extent in fact that Philo- 
demus could not conceive of the gods as speaking any other 


*Cf. Schoemann, De Epicuri Theologia, 1864, p. 12: Permittendum 
igitur ut de his, quae sciri nequirent, pro suo quisque captu quod 
maxime probabile et cum iis, de quibus certo constaret, consentaneum 
videretur, ex coniectura secum ipse statueret. 

*Schoemann, De Epicuri Theologia, 1864, p. 18; Zeller, The Stoics, 
Epicureans and Sceptics [tr., Reichel, 1892], p. 469; Wallace, Epicu- 
reanism, 1908, pp. 205, 206, 209; Masson, Lucretius, Epicurean and 
Poet, 1907, pp. 263. n. 2, 279, 281, 285; cf. Cic. N. D. I 29, 80: si una 
omnium facies est, .. si enim nihil inter deum et deum differt (see also 
I 30, 84). 

*Philodemus, pp. 118, 120, 126, 127, 128. 

*Philodemus, De Musica, VH' I, c. 4, 6 in Usener, p. 258. 

* Philodemus, p. 84, vv. 24-34. 
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than the Hellenic tongue or something closely akin to 
it." The Epicurean gods were the ancient gods purified, 
refined, etherealized. The Epicurean School waged war, not 
against the gods of Greece and Rome, but against the false 
popular and false philosophic notions about the gods.* Con- 
scientious worship was no slight intellectual effort. There was 
much in the cults that to Epicurean intellectual piety seemed 
unworthy and untrue; all that was in violation of Epicurean 
denial of the old theory of divine Providence or all that was 
out of harmony with Epicurean ideal ethics of the Godhead 
was offensive to Epicurean reason, in worship. Epithets of 
yevéOdos, Geopopdpos and were, literally interpreted, 
false epithets as applied to Zeus, Demeter and Poseidon. Plu- 
tarch* accused the Epicureans of plucking these appellations 
from the gods. Very true! but rebellion against false epithets, 
I mean to show, was part of a religious movement that aimed 
at establishment of pure and true concepts of Zeus, Demeter, 
Poseidon, and all the other gods of Greek religion. Philo- 
demus’ concern was that the wise man should entertain pure 
and sinless opinions of God, should comprehend God’s great 
and august nature, and especially at the festivals proceed to 
this knowledge.“ The Lucretian exhortation was to the same 
effect, counselling the Epicurean worshipper to banish from 
his mind whatever was “ degrading to the gods and inconsistent 
with their peace”. The Epicurean philosophy of religion and 
the Epicurean theoretic theology did not conflict with all of 
the ancient pagan premises, but could carry over whatever 
attributes met with the approbation of Epicurean sense, reason 


1Philodemus, De Deor. Victu, VH* VI (Naples, 1839), col. xiv—xai 
Ala ye riv ‘EXAnrida abrods diddexrov, wh Woppw. . 
oldaper yeyovéras ‘EAAnvids yAWTTy xpwuévors. 

Diog. Laert. X, 123. yap eloly* seq., in Usener, p. 60; Lucre- 
tius, V, 1198-1203. 

*Plut. adv. Col., c. 22, 1119 E. 

* Philodemus, p. 106 [Usener, p. 258], p. 120, vv. 18-20. 

* Lucretius VI, 68-69; cf. II, 652-657. Lucretius here gives his con- 
sent to the old use of the names of gods as symbolism. But such 
metonymy or symbolism was harmless and did no violation to the Epi- 
curean belief in the true nature and life of the gods: I, 250; II, 472; 
III, 221; IV, 1107, 1168; V, 656, 897, etc. 
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and experience.” Epicurean worship permitted an acceptance 
of and emotional surrender to all truth and to all the symbolism 
to which the Epicurean could give intellectual assent. 

Let us take, as partially illustrative, Velleius’ extended exposi- 
tion and criticism * of the views of philosophers.’ Throughout 
runs a fundamental note, the Epicurean belief that the material- 
istic gods possess a form and organism such as we recognize in 
human creation to be superior to all others. The body of the 
gods is most beautiful, subject to neither bodily nor mental 
affections, free from the ravages of disease, age and oblivion, 
and not requiring sleep. The divine body is immortal, knowing . 
no beginning and no end. Divinity experiences sensation and 
possesses reason, such as is in harmony with its body and 
possible only through the medium of the body. His happiness 
is that of the prudent and powerful God for whom quiet is a 
corollary of beatitude. This representation of the gods, quite 
in accord with the fundamentals of Epicurus himself, is obvi- 
ously a reconstruction of older beliefs with especial emphasis 
upon the cherished theory of anthropomorphism. Besides, 
Velleius resented as fatal to religion all tendencies towards 
spirituality, towards allegorizing, towards a differentiation 
between a natural god and popular gods.’ He thought so much 


* The logic of this situation was accentuated for every Epicurean at 
all serious in his religious inquiry by his emotional appreciation of the 
externals of noble ceremony. In the De Rerum Natura there is not 
much evidence to indicate the poet’s emotional inclination to the ritua- 
listic and ceremonial side of the organized religion of the Roman 
people. The invocation and the account of the Magna Mater cult give 
us our only real clues. Other religious material is now and again em- 
ployed in the interests of poetry without provoking enthusiasm ; temples, 
altars, groves, sacrifices, shrines and images of gods are all mentioned 
but appear as a poor symbolism to express divine immortality. Yet 
against this negative evidence we have the majestic description of the 
Cybele cult--bene et eximie . . disposta—and we read in it the pro- 
found influence of ceremonial upon the esthetic nature of Lucretius; 
cf. Philodemus, p. 128, vv. 5-12. 

*Cic. N. D. I 10, 25... 15, 41. 

* Thales, Anaximander, Anaximenes, Xenophanes, Parmenides, Em- 
pedocles, Protagoras, Democritus, Plato, Xenophon, Zeno, Cleanthes, 
Chrysippus, and others. 

*Cf. Philodemus, p. 86, vv. 25-32; Lucretius, passim. 

* Cf. Philodemus, on allegory, pp. 77, 79, 80, 85, on natural vs. popular 
gods, pp. 72, 84. 
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in the terms of the old anthropomorphic polytheism that these 
more liberal views were, to his mind, no less prejudicial to 
religion than the mythologies of poets, the errors of the Magi, 
the madness of Egyptians or the extravagant notions of the 
multitude, which from ignorance of the truth was at all times 
involved in uncertainty. Epicureans’ participation in estab- 
lished religious ceremonials, sacrifices, worship, festivals and 
prayers of the national religion, their continued use of the old 
terminology of names and epithets, must have resulted in a 
preservation to a large extent of distinct personalities of a Zeus, 
a Hera, an Apollo, an Ares, a Dionysos, a Demeter, an Athena, 
an Aphrodite, a Rhea, a Hestia, a Hermes, or in Rome of 
Jupiter, Juno, Minerva, Vulcan, Ceres, Neptune, Bacchus, 
Magna Mater or of Venus.’ It is difficult to see how Epicurean 
participation in organized Graeco-Roman religion could have 
resulted otherwise than in a maintenance of distinctions between 
the gods and goddesses of their worship. 

Velleius says that Zeno in his interpretation of Hesiod’s 
Theogony entirely destroyed the established notions of the 
gods;* for he excluded Jupiter, Juno and Vesta and those 
esteemed divine from the number of the gods. Again, in 
criticism of Chrysippus,’ Velleius is indignant at the Stoic 
interpretation of Jupiter, Neptune, Ceres and other gods. Vel- 
leius wished to retain the concepts of Jupiter, Juno, Vesta, 
Neptune and Ceres instead of entirely destroying them as he 
conceived that the Stoics had done by their theories of origins.“ 
Velleius’ dogmatism is a protest in favor of older beliefs which 
the Epicureans did not attack as iconoclasts but as reconstruc- 
tionists, rescuing what was acceptable to Epicurean reason. 

The reply of the Academician and pontifex, Cotta,—unspar- 
ing ridicule and criticism of Velleius’ exposition that it is— 
throws further light upon the question of the personality of the 
Epicurean gods. Cotta was opposed to limiting our conception 
of God to the human form and argued for greater freedom. 
He says: 


“Non pudet igitur physicum, id est speculatorem venato- 


tI mention the names of these gods because they all come under dis- 
cussion in Epicurean texts. 
*Cic. N. D. I 14, 36. 


*Cic. N. D. I 15, 39-40. *Cf. Cic. N. D. III 25, 64-65. 
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remque naturae, ab animis consuetudine imbutis petere testi- 
monium veritatis?” * 

i. e., the Epicureans, in their conclusions about the form and 
nature of the gods, were too much influenced by the accidents 
of Graeco-Roman religion and theology. Cotta, on the other 
hand, undertook to rise above such local and temporal con- 
ditions. 

“Isto enim modo dicere licebit Jovem semper barbatum, 
Apollinem semper imberbem, caesios oculos Minervae, caeruleos 
esse Neptuni. Et quidem laudamus Athenis Vulcanum eum, 
quem fecit Alcamenes, in quo stante atque vestito leviter apparet 
claudicatio non deformis. Claudum igitur habebimus deum, 
quoniam de Vulcano sic accepimus.” ? 

Cotta contended that the Epicureans were too much attached 
to the old and he ridiculed the thought of the gods in human 
form as an arbitrary assumption of age and convention. 

“ Quid, si etiam, Vellei, falsum illud omnino est, nullam aliam 
nobis de deo cogitantibus speciem nisi hominis occurrere? 
tamenne ista tam absurda defendes? Nobis fortasse sic occur- 
rit, ut dicis; a parvis enim Jovem, Junonem, Minervam, Nep- 
tunum, Vulcanum, Apollinem reliquosque deos ea facie novi- 
mus, qua pictores fictoresque voluerunt, neque solum facie, sed 
etiam ornatu, aetate, vestitu; . . . . Quid igitur censes? Apim 
illum, sanctum Aegyptiorum bovem, nonne deum videri Aegyp- 
tiis? Tam hercle quam tibi illam vestram Sospitam, quam tu 
numquam ne in somnis quidem vides nisi cum pelle caprina, 
cum hasta, cum scutulo, cum calceolis repandis.” * 

Cotta’s ridicule of Velleius and the Epicurean system carried 
him to extremes, no doubt, but the underlying significance of 
his stinging rebuke is clear. _ 

“ Habebam, inquis, in animo insitam informationem quan- 
dam dei. Et barbati quidem Jovis, galeatae Minervae; num 
igitur esse tales putas?” * 

These passages from Cotta’s review show plainly enough 
what was in Cotta’s mind, viz., that he thought the Epicureans’ 
conceptions of the separate gods were all too much influenced 
by earlier premises, that their theoretic, speculative theology 


1Cic. N. D. I 30, 83. * Cic. N. D. I 30, 83. 
*Cic. N. D. I 29, 81-82, *Cic. N. D. I 36, 100. 
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had been cramped by older beliefs upon which it was built and 
of which it was an outgrowth; and that the Epicurean vision 
of gods not only included a Jupiter, a Juno, an Apollo, a 
Minerva, a Neptune and a Vulcan, but that these conceptions 
were too much restricted by artistic or fanciful associations of 
popular art and cult. But this result was not only a possibility 
or even a probability, but indeed a psychological inevitability 
under all the circumstances,—determined by the original free- 
dom allowed under Epicurus’ principalia, by Epicureans’ con- 
tinued participation? in established forms of worship and by 
the profound Epicurean belief in the anthropomorphic nature 
of the gods,* which facilitated this distinction * between divini- 
ties and the retention of those ideal characteristics of the 
individual gods not in conflict with the Epicurean definition 
of divinity. 

Epicureanism went beyond the old polytheism,’ and that 
innumerable company of new gods remained nebulous and 


*See Picavet, p. 109, and Masson, p. 289, on the influence of sculp- 
ture upon Epicurean thought; also, Cic. N. D. I 30, 85 Novi ego Epi- 
cureos omnia sigilla venerantes. 

* Cf. Significance of Worship and Prayer among the Epicureans, T. A. 
P. A. xxxix (1909), pp. 73-88. 

*Cic. N. D. II 17, 45: Restat ut qualis eorum natura sit, considere- 
mus; in quo nihil est difficilius quam a consuetudine oculorum aciem 
mentis abducere. Ea difficultas induxit et vulgo imperitos et similes 
philosophos imperitorum, ut nisi figuris hominum constitutis nihil pos- 
sent de dis immortalibus cogitare; cujus opinionis levitas confutata a 
Cotta non desiderat orationem meam. 

*The “physical constitution” of the Epicurean gods did not prevent 
an ascription to them of distinctive and differentiating noble personal 
qualities. Lachelier, Les Dieux D’Epicure, Rev. de Phil. I (1877), pp. 
264-266; Scott, The Physical Constitution of the Epicurean Gods, Jour. 
of Phil. XII (1883), pp. 212-248; Guissani, Lucretius (1896), vol. I, pp. 
227 ff.: Gli Dei Di Epicuro; Munro, Lucretius (1893), vol. II, p. 293; 
Mayor, Cic. N. D. (1891), vol. I, p. 143 ff.; Hirzel, Untersuchungen, pp. 
46-90. These arguments represent an effort to reproduce the doctrines 
of Epicurus about the “ physical constitution” of the gods. The whole 
argument was part of esoteric Epicurean wisdom, “a recondite and 
technical doctrine”, accepted as confirmation of the belief in the im- 
mortality of the gods. Butas R. D. Hicks, Stoic and Epicurean (1910), 
p. 296 has said: “the identity of these cascade-like gods would, after 
all, differ from human identity in degree only and not in kind”. 

* Philodemus, p. 84, vv. 26-30; cf. also all arguments resting on the 
igovoula theory (e. g. Cic. N. D. I 19, 50). 
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vague, comparable in a sense to the mumina of old Roman 
religion and the umbrae of Roman eschatology. But a com- 
plete denial’ of the personalities of the old gods, crystallized 
to the Graeco-Roman imagination by a long period of time 
and process of thought, was not part of Epicurus’ plan or an 
element in Epicurean speculation. The Venus-Aphrodite of 
the Lucretian invocation has not lost her personality. She 
possesses all the attributes of divinity as Epicureanism con- 
ceived divinity, but in inspiring grace and exalted beauty she is 
the goddess of the old Graeco-Roman world.’ In the aspira- 
tion of the Roman poet there exists a blending, in perfect 
harmony, of theological definitions with older, warmer attri- 
butes of divinity acceptable to Epicurean experience. Venus 
is addressed as queen of the skies, the earth and the seas, whose 
power animates all living things throughout the whole natural 
universe of which she is the chief ruler. But to the old idea 
of the goddess of regeneration a loftier significance is given.* 
The sensitiveness of Lucretius was peculiarly aware* of the 
insidious and compelling influence of nature’s marvellous and 
majestic power over minds less courageous,—a power which 
in the thunder, in the lightning, in storms at sea, in appalling 


1Si una omnium facies est (Cic. N. D. I 29, 80) is the hypothesis of 
hostile criticism which, levelling away all distinctions between Epicurean 
deities, contemplated an indistinguishable uniformity among these gods. 
Ridicule (Cic. N. D. I 27, 76; I 44, 123; II 23, 59; De, Div. II 17, 40) of 
these divinities was inevitable as well as bitter criticism (Cic. N. D. I 
41, 115-116; I 43, 121-44, 124) not only of worship of gods who did aot 
appear to care for mankind, but also of the Epicurean employment 
(Plut. adv. Col. c. 11, 1112 C; Non Posse Suav. Vivi sec. Ep. c. 21, 1102 
B; Origen. contra Cels. VI] 66, in Usener, p. 259) for purposes of wor- 
ship, of the old machinery of cults, rituals and festivals. Despite cari- 
cature of the gods themselves, despite condemnation of Epicurean 
worship and prayer, in spite of charges ot sham, hypocrisy and cow- 
ardice, the fact remains that for the sincere Epicurean the gods re- 
mained a reality and an entity of greatest inspirational value. The 
question of personality of the Epicurean gods must take some account 
of the explicit expressions and clear implications of Epicureanism 
itself. 

* See, for another view, Masson, p. 261. 

*For interpretation of this Lucretian invocation as an Epicurean 
prayer, see Cl. Phil. II (1907), pp. 187-192, and T. A. P. A. xxxix 
(1909), p. 88. 

*Lucretius V, 1204-1209. 
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earthquakes, awakened a dread of gods with limitless control. 
Lucretius * knew well that the natural human instinct of the 
Italian and his predisposition toward an animistic interpreta- 
tion of nature might readily influence the imagination of even 
one trained in Epicureanism to accept, again, the imperium of 
Roman gods as harsh task-masters of his destiny. But such a 
step was far removed from the natural and permissible Epi- 
curean retention of ideal associations of peace, beauty and love 
and predication of such qualities with the individualized Epi- 
curean goddess of the remote inter-mundia. Venus in a finer 
spiritual sense remains the delight of gods and of men and the 
blessed mother of the Aeneadae. 

In contrast to the tendency toward Universalism involved in 
Stoicism, the Epicureans by the terms of their philosophy of 
religion and by their religious experience were conservators 
of what seemed best in the older polytheism of Greece and 
Rome. Epicurus predicated immortality of the gods, and this 
imaginative flight of the idealist* was his supreme effort to 
maintain the true gods of Hellas above all change and cor- 
ruption. 

Georce Depvue Hapzsits. 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, Sept., 1915. 


*Lucretius VI, 56-63. * Cf. Hicks, p. 208. 


V.—MOLLE ATQUE FACETUM. 


The interpretation of the phrase molle atque facetum, Hor. 
S. 1, 10, 44, which is offered by Professor Jackson, Harvard 
Studies, 25, 1914, pp. 117 sq., is at first sight so simple and so 
attractive that one is tempted to agree at once. “ With refer- 
ence to the Eclogues ”, he says, p. 137, “ Horace had in mind— 
no more specific qualities than the simple style and the Attic 
charm ”, but this conclusion is but one of many which result 
from his arguments. And when one examines the evidence on 
which these conclusions are based, it seems in some cases to be 
so contradictory that one is compelled to wonder whether he has 
not proved too much. 

His conclusions briefly stated are as follows: 1. This phrase 
“contains in itself an allusion to the plain style”, the genus 
tenue, as defined by the rhetoricians, since both mollis and 
facetus are used by writers on style as specific epithets to 
describe this genus. 2. This style was the ideal of the Atticists, 
—according to Professor Jackson, the novi Attici and the 
novi poetae of Cicero,—as represented in oratory by Brutus 
and Asinius Pollio and in poetry by Calvus. 3. Horace and 
Vergil were brought during their earlier years into close asso- 
ciation with this group, and, because of this association, chose 
the genus tenue for their earlier writings. This is shown 
by the kindly references in their poetry to Asinius Pollio, and 
by the allusions in it to “the three-fold classification of style ” 
and to the genus tenue as their stylistic ideal. 

It will be agreed, I think, that if Horace intended this phrase, 
molle atque facetum, to designate the genus tenue, both these 
epithets must be in a “ rhetorical sense appropriate only to the 
genus tenue”. This is what Professor Jackson claims for 
facetus (p. 130), but in regard to mollis he makes no such 
definite assertion, saying simply (p. 127), that it may point to 
the use of the plain style. It follows also from his argument 
regarding the relationship between the two poets and Pollio 
that their ideal of the genus tenue will be that of Pollio and his 
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circle; if Cicero’s ideal differs from this it is not Cicero’s ideal 
or any other’s but that of Pollio which Horace would call to 
mind. 

The interpretation of these words as stylistic epithets is not, 
we are told, p. 118, to be learned from Horace; mollis so used 
occurs twice in this tenth satire, and once in the Odes, 2, 12, 3, 
facetus only in this passage and “ perhaps in the fourth satire 
of the first book (7) as an epithet of Lucilius ”. We find cited, 
therefore, from Latin and Greek rhetoricians, a goodly number 
of examples of those two words and their synonyms (mollis, 
remissus, lenis, facetus, urbanus, elegans, etc.), in which they 
serve to characterize the genus tenue. That the words are used 
by the rhetoricians with this connotation no one will deny, but 
what we wish to know is whether Horace uses them as they are 
used by the writers on style, and the answer to this question we 
cannot learn from any one except Horace himself. 

Let us look first at the use of facetus in S. 1, 4, 7: Lucilius— 
facetus, | emunctae naris, durus componere versus. If facetus 
here is not used as it is by Cicero and other writers on style as 
a technical epithet referring to the genus tenue, then it may not 
be so used in the phrase under discussion, and facetus may not 
have the same meaning in both passages; if it is used as a 
technical epithet then Horace is not at all consistent in his 
criticism of Lucilius. This follows from a passage which, 
curiously enough, Professor Jackson does not quote, S. 1, I0, 
65 sq.: Fuerit Lucilius, inquam,|comis et urbanus, fuerit 
limatior idem | quam rudis et Graecis intacti carminis auctor, | 
quamque poetarum seniorum turba; that is, according to Hor- 
ace, Lucilius was facetus but not urbanus, as is clearly seen 
from vs. 13, and yet urbanus in its use as a stereotyped epithet 
of the plain style (p. 134) is a synonym of facetus (p. 127). 
Horace, however, as every one will agree, is consistent in his 
criticism of Lucilius; clearly, therefore, facetus and urbanus 
cannot be synonyms in these passages, and Horace could not 
have had in mind any specific reference to the genus tenue of the 
Atticists. Nor does urbanus always have this connotation even 
in the treatises on style; Tacitus, Dial. 18, applies the term to 
Cicero, and Cicero was not an Atticist, at least in Pollio’s and 
Professor Jackson’s definition of the term. 

The same uncertainty, it seems to me, attaches to the use of 
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the word mollis. This word, Professor Jackson finds, is used 
in Cicero “ with reference to both compositio and metaphors 
as a feature of the plain style” (p. 125), a feature of the style 
of “ the Atticist Marcus Calidius ” (p. 120), and it is this sense 
of the word, he maintains, which Horace adopts in S. 1, 10, 56: 
quid vetat et nosmet Lucili scripta legentis | quaerere, num 
illius, num rerum dura negarit | versiculos natura magis factos 
et euntis | mollius. That these words, however, have any specific 
reference to the genus tenue of the rhetoricians I very much 
doubt; Horace is simply pointing out the ever-present contrast 
between mollis and durus, and the meaning is that the rugged- 
ness of Lucilius’ character is reflected in the ruggedness of his 
verse. If, however, we must understand mollis as a technical 
stylistic epithet, referring to the genus tenue of Pollio and his 
circle, then nothing but confusion results. Just as Horace calls 
Lucilius durus (S. 1, 4, 8), the antonym of mollis (p. 121), and 
denies that his compositio is mollis, so Tac. Dial. 21 describes 
Asinius Pollio as durus et siccus, and Sen. Ep. 100, 7, denies that 
his compositio is mollis: de compositione non constat: quidam 
illam volunt esse ex horrido comptam; quidam usque eo aspera 
gaudent, ut etiam quae mollius casus explicuit, ex industria 
dissipent et clausulas abrumpant, ne ad exspectatum respon- 
deant. Lege Ciceronem: compositio eius una est, pedem servat 
lenta et sine infamia mollis. At contra Pollionis Asinii sale- 
brosa et exsiliens et ubi minime exspectes relictura. Denique 
omnia apud Ciceronem desinunt apud Pollionem cadunt. Here 
then we have the explicit statement that the style of Pollio, Pro- 
fessor Jackson’s representative of the Atticists, was lacking in 
one of the chief qualities of the plain style championed by the 
Atticists, and that the style of Cicero, his opponent, possessed 
this quality. We know, moreover, that not only did the style 
of Pollio not possess this quality, but that he, or at least some 
of his circle, criticised Cicero because his style did possess it; 
cf. Quint. 12, 10,12: M. Tullium . . . et suorum homines tem- 
porum incessere audebant ut tumidiorem et Asianum .. . ac 
paene, quod procul absit, viro molliorem. 

These are not the only passages, however, which show that 
the quality of style denoted by mollis was not characteristic of 
any one genus. According to Diony. Hal. de Comp. 180, cited 
by Professor Jackson, p. 119, the style of Isocrates and of Theo- 
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pompus (id. ad. Pomp. 6, 786) possessed this quality, and these 
writers, surely, were not representatives of the genus tenue. 
Cic. Brut. 38 uses the word to describe the style of Demetrius 
Phalereus, and Demetrius is expressly named by Cic. Or. 92 as 
the chief representative of the middle style. Again, Cic. Brut. 
274 applies the same word to the style of “the Atticist M. 
Calidius ” (Jackson, pp. 120, 125). But was he an Atticist in 
the same sense in which Calvus or Pollio was an Atticist? By 
no means. According to Cic. Or. 75, the so-called Atticist was 
summissus et humilis, consuetudinem imitans; and he adds, 
eum tanquam e vinculis numerorum eximamus: sunt enim 
quidam, ut scis, oratori numeri—observandi ratione quadam, 
sed alio in genere orationis, in hoc omnino relinquendi. This 
definition is clearly at variance with the description of the style 
of Calidius given in Brut. 274, in which especially to be noted 
is the statement, nec vero ullum aut durum (compare above of 
Pollio) aut insolens aut humile aut longius ductum; . . . nec 
vero haec soluta nec diffluentia, sed astricta numeris, non aperte 
nec eodem modo semper (as was true of Pollio, Sen. Ep. 100, 7), 
sed varie dissimulanterque conclusis. Calidius may have been 
an Atticist,* but he certainly was not, as Professor Jackson 
would have us believe, the same kind of an Atticist as Pollio; 
the very fact that he employed rhythm differentiates him from 
the latter, who, in order to avoid rhythm, did violence to the 
natural word order,” and he was, moreover, mollis, while Pollio 
was durus. It follows, therefore, that Horace, since he uses 
molle as a complimentary term, could not have meant by it 
a reference to the genus tenue of which Pollio was the champion, 
for Pollio’s style did not possess the quality nor did his circle 
look with favor upon it. Finally, we may note that mollis is 
applied to the style of Maecenas in Macr. Sat. 2, 4, 12; idem 
Augustus, quia Maecenatem suum noverat stilo esse remisso 
molli et dissoluto, etc. Professor Jackson, p. 126, apparently 
understands these words to imply that Maecenas was an Atticist 
and an exponent of the genus tenue; this he could not have been 
if we adopt Cicero’s ideal of this genus. Sen. Ep. 114, 4, says of 
his style: videbis eloquentiam ebrii hominis, involutam et erran- 


*Cf. Rohde, Rh. Mus. 41, p. 176; dessen “ Atticismus ” jedenfalls kein 
ganz unverfalschter und ungemischter gewesen sein kann. 

* Cf. the fragments of his history cited in Sen. Suas. 6, 24, and Norden, 
Kunstprosa, II, p. 262; Schanz, Gesch. d. Rém. Lit*. Pt. II, p. 31. 
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tem et licentiae plenam; cf. Quint. 9, 4, 28, and contrast the 
» words of Cic. Or. 77: solutum quiddam sit nec vagum tamen, ut 
ingredi libere, non ut licenter videatur errare. Nor did he hide, 
according to Tac. Dial. 26, the “ curling-pins ” of style which, 
says Cic. Or. 78, were never allowed to show in the neat and 
well-dressed style of the Atticist. Moreover, his rhythm was 
so pronounced that scholars have been uncertain whether the 
fragments preserved in Quint. 9, 4, 28, are prose or poetry. 
This differentiates him at once from Atticists of the type of 
Pollio, and marks him as a follower of the Asiatici.1 And yet 
Sen. Ep. 114, 6-7, after laughing at his queer style, the verba 
tam improbe structa, tam neglegenter abiecta, tam contra con- 
suetudinem omnium posita, can say: hanc ipsam laudem suam 
corrupit istis orationis portentosissimae deliciis. Adparet enim 
mollem fuisse, non mitem. Does Seneca use mollis here in the 
same sense in which he uses it in connection with Cicero, sine 
infamia mollis? Clearly not; the derogatory sense of the word 
as used by Macrobius and Seneca in the former passage recalls 
the description of Maecenas in Vell. 2, 88, 2: otio ac mollitiis 
paene ultra feminam fluens. In view, therefore, of the diversity 
of usage of the word mollis, we cannot conclude that Horace 
was referring in using it to the genus tenue, least of all to the 
stylistic ideal of Pollio and his circle. 

There remains one other use of mollis and similar words 
which Professor Jackson cites in support of his position. Be- 
cause Horace and Vergil contrast the humbler themes of their 
earlier poetry with the lofty themes of the epic, tenues grandia, 
is evidence, in his eyes, that they are referring specifically to 
the genus tenue in contrast to the genus grave in the technical 
sense in which these expressions are used by the writers on 
rhetoric; that Horace, moreover, thereby refers to the three- 
fold division of style, and to the stylistic ideal of the novi Attici. 
Surely this is going too far. The contrast between the lighter 
forms of verse and the epic is, as Professor Jackson notes, p. 
123, traditional, and is found in all poets, even in those whose 
style has nothing in common with the genus tenue; by Statius, 


* Cf. Norden, I, p. 293; Schanz, Pt. II, p. 20: Die sparlichen Prosafrag- 
’ mente—erregten eine Zeitlang Aufmerksamkeit durch ihren sonder- 
baren Stil der sich in seltenen Worten, gesuchten Wendungen, un- 
natiirlichen Stellungen gefiel, also an die asianische Manier sich anlehnte. 
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for example, in a poem, Silv. 1, 5, which is a stock example of 
the éxgpaors, the pet product of the rhetorical schools,? and which 
is characterized by all the commonplaces found in the writings 
of the supporters of the Asiatici. 

It is hardly necessary, therefore, to point out the non sequitur 
of Professor Jackson’s argument that because Horace and 
Vergil sing in praise of Pollio they were in sympathy with the 
stylistic ideals of a literary group of which he was a representa- 
tive in “ their championship of the genus tenue ”. Such reason- 
ing would warrant the inference that, because these poets were 
protégés of Maecenas and praise their patron highly, they were 
in sympathy with his stylistic ideals, which is nonsense. More- 
over, in spite of the fact that Horace agreed with those who 
demanded greater refinement in style, in this tenth satire he 
speaks slightingly of Calvus, the novus Atticus and novus 
poeta xar’ éfoxnv; cf. vs. 18-19, and note, too, the scornful use 
of “ doctus ” in vs. 52, the regular epithet of the Roman Alexan- 
drians. Nor did he agree with the Atticists in their stand for 
analogy (cf. Cic. Or. 76, consuetudinem imitans), for he speaks 
out boldly on the other side (cf. A. P. 46 sq.), nor in their love 
for the older authors (cf. his sneer in S. 1, 10, 67, poetarum 
seniorum turba). 

Not from his association with Pollio, therefore, or with any 
of the novi Attici did Horace get the stylistic ideal which he 
means to describe in his phrase molle atque facetum, for they 
were not molles, neither were they faceti.’ Nor are these words, 
as the examples I have quoted show, used consistently enough 
as technical stylistic epithets to warrant the conclusion that they 
must refer to the genus tenue. The old rendering, “ tenderness 
and charm ”, will do, but I am fanciful enough to see in molle 
“womanly tenderness ”, or simply “ womanliness ” in the best 
sense, to believe that Horace refers to this most characteristic 
trait of the candidus animus he so greatly loved. 


M. B. OGLE. 


UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT. 


* Cf. Teuffel, Gesch. d. Rém. Lit®. II, 321, 5. 

* Cf. Cic. Or. 89: quibus exceptis sic utetur sale et facetiis, ut ego 
ex istis novis Atticis talem cognoverim neminem, cum id certe sit quam 
maxime Atticum. 


VI—THE GREEK ARTICLE IN FIRST AND SECOND 
CENTURY PAPYRI. 


This investigation is made chiefly with a view to getting 
light on the New Testament use of the article—in case the 
papyri have any such light to offer. The documents exam- 
ined and here referred to are, almost without exception, non- 
literary papyri of the first and second centuries a. p. from the 
P. Oxy., Vols. I-IV. 

A phenomenon that at once claims attention is the very fre- 
quent occurrence of “Anarthrous Prepositional Phrases”. 
The following—all more or less frequently met with in these 
papyri—will serve as examples (one reference is given for 
each) : 

kata katpov 34. II. 4, wepi xopnv KopaBw 45. 9, ard xopns 
239. 4, am’ modrews 38. 2, 73. 22, ap- 
wAateias 51. 15, eis Sypociav pipnv 69. 2, awd pipys 
99. 7, &v oixig "Exayafov 51. 13, eis vidv 37. I. 9, awd xompias 37. |. 
7, &v xepoi 63. 7, kata pnrépa 68. 8, wera xupiov 45. 6, wera Tedev- 
avrov 68. 14, eis . . . awd dpas 6 523. 

Some of these phrases quoted from the papyri may be 
duplicated, others closely paralleled, inthe N.T. xara xa:pov of 
course is frequent. The papyri give us év oixig "Eraya6ov, and 
in Matt. 26: 6 we find & oixia Sivwvos, which looks much the 
same. A resident of Oxyrhynchus invites a friend to dinner 
amo 6 (at 9 o'clock), and the phrase éxrys in Matt. 
27: 45 presents a very similar linguistic phenomenon. The 
very frequent az’ ‘Ogvptyywv woAews of the papyri is paralleled 
by the N. T. é« méAews Nafapé6 (Luke 2: 4). In P. Oxy. 63.7 
(see above) we found év xepoi, and the N. T. furnishes many 
examples of the anarthrous use of this noun with various 
prepositions. (See e. g. Matt. 17: 22; 26: 45; Luke 1: 71, 
74; 4: 11; Acts 2: 23; 7: 35; Gal. 3: 19.) With «is viov 
(quoted above from papyri) cf. the same phrase in Acts 7: 
21 and Heb. 1: 5. With do xompias cf. eis xompiav in Luke 14: 
35—the only occurrence of this word in the N. T. 
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But even apart from this identity or similarity of phrases 
the mere fact that a strong tendency is observed in the papyri 
—as in the N. T.—to omit the article with nouns used in 
prepositional phrases is not without significance. It would 
appear that the great frequency of these short-cut phrases in 
the N. T. is simply another illustration of the close affinity 
between the Sacred Books and the common speech of the 
time. This being the case we should not be hasty in classing 
as “ Hebraic” certain expressions which may well belong to 
this general class. It may be true that the use of such phrases 
as év and mpoowmov Kupiov is due to Hebrew in- 
fluence, as Blass insists, but if so we need not suppose that 
even such a thoroughly Greek writer as Luke would greatly 
offend his linguistic “sense of fitness’ when he adopted them. 
They are close parallels to many expressions which Greek- 
speaking people of the time used every day. 

It is possible that in several passages the Revisers might 
have given us a slightly different translation if it had been 
possible for them to study the use of prepositional phrases in 
the papyri. For instance one who has made some such obser- 
vations cannot well doubt that eis wéAw in Mark I: 45 means 
“into the city”, as given in the margin, instead of “into a 
city ”,—as it stands in the text. In Luke8: 27 we are told of 
the Gerasene demoniac that “for a long time he had worn no 
clothes, and abode not éy oixig, but in the tombs”. The mean- 
ing is certainly “in the house”, i. e. “at home”, rather than 
“in any house”, as R. V. has it. In Heb. 1: 2 the marginal 
“a son” as an alternative to “his son” might probably be dis- 
pensed with. Westcott’s rendering of & ovaywy9 (John 6: 
59; 18: 20) “in time of solemn assembly” is a good illustra- 
tion of this sort of error. The use of this phrase seems to 
have been very similar to that of our corresponding expres- 
sion “in church”. 

It would be a great mistake, however, to suppose that even 
such busy, matter-of-fact people as the writers of these non- 
literary papyri used the article with indifference. I have 
noted at least two cases where the article had at first been 
omitted and later inserted above the line. (See e. g. P. Oxy. 
113. 27.) In neither of these cases would the omission have 
been a serious grammatical offence, but evidently the writer 
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considered the matter important enough that a correction 
should be made. In accounts, receipts, etc., terse, business- 
like expression may be responsible for the omission of an 
article where it would otherwise be used; e. g. Moulton 
notes (Prol., p. 81) that “in family or business accounts 
among the papyri we find with significant frequency an item 
of so much éeis weiv, with the dative of the persons for whom 
this thoughtful provision is made”. But examples of the 
regular articular infinitive with preposition are not wanting; 
e. g. P. Oxy. 69. 15: eis 76 éuai arodaBeiv, 
“so that I may be able to recover the barley”; 76. 25: mpos 
a dvevOuvev pe eivat, “in order to free me from responsi- 
bility”. As we have seen, the abbreviated expression é oixig 
is very common in the papyri, yet the record of the law-suit 
of Pesouris vs. Saraeus furnishes us an illustration of such a 
very “proper” usage as this: eis ryv Tov jperépov oixiav (P. 
Oxy. 37. 16). é’ dyudd8ov mAareias is quoted above, but we 
have also émi tod abrov dudddov (P. Oxy. 257. 10)—the regular 
classical expression for “the same”. P. Oxy. 34. 2. 11 has 
a nice example of the oi pév . . . : of 8€ construction, and in 
113. 29 a man informs his business correspondent éeyov.. . 
Tupovs Tovs peydAous, “I received the /arge cheeses ”’,—a dis- 
criminating use of the article surely, especially since it de- 
velops that it was the small cheeses that he had ordered. 

Reference may be made in passing to the omission of the 
article in “titular” expressions. This phenomenon—observed 
at the beginning of various N. T. books—is common in the 
headings of papyrus documents. Matt. 1: 1 reads BéiBdAos 
yevéoews "Inoot Xpiorov viod Aaveid "ABpadp. Just such terse 
expression is what one meets with almost constantly at the 
head of papyrus contracts, etc. E. g. P. Oxy. 261 :—érovs Se- 
tépov Népwvos KAavdiov Kaicapos .. . pyvis Néov SeBacros 
’Oguptyxwv THs @nBaidos. Anuntpia Xaipnpovos «rd. 
Or compare the opening of the Ep. of James—’Idxwfos Oeov xai 
xupiov Xpiorov SovAos tais dSwdexa gvdAais . . . yaipew—with 
P. Oxy. 474, which begins—IIAavrios *Iradds orp(aryyois) xai 
BaciA(txois) ypappareiot vouav yaipew. It 
will be noticed that “ Plautius the Italian’ was not content 
with omitting articles, but used abbreviations as well. 

With regard to the use of the article with proper names a 
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good deal might be said, though perhaps the subject cannot be 
handled as definitely as we should like. Attempts to define 
the usage of the Classics have not been very successful, hence 
it is not to be expected that the writers of non-literary papyri 
will be found to have followed rigid laws in this matter. 
Deissmann has summarized the situation in the papyri, as he 
found it, under the following three heads (BPW. 1902, 1467 f.): 

I. Nicht selten sind von der Ptolemaerzeit an die Falle, 
in denen Personennamen, die zunachst ohne Artikel genannt 
sind, bei einer zweiten Erwahnung in demselben Texte den 
Artikel haben. 

II. Sehr haufig ist (von der Ptolemaerzeit an) der Ge- 
brauch des Artikels bei Vater- oder Mutternamen im Genetiv, 
die einem Personennamen beigefiigt sind. 

III. Schon in der Ptolemaerzeit werden Personennamen 
gelegentlich ohne erkennbaren Grund mit dem Artikel ver- 
sehen. 

In brief Deissmann finds in the papyri two uses of the 
article with proper names which he is able to classify, and in 
addition not a few cases which seem to him to defy explana- 
tion. 

His first class is the familiar “Anaphoric” use, in which the 
article is roughly equivalent to our “the aforesaid” or—less 
often—“the well-known”. In my own investigations I have 
been surprised to find how frequently this classical usage is to 
be met with in the papyri. To be sure it is not always the 
case that a man’s name is first introduced without the article 
and that the article is used with each recurrence of the name, 
but neither is this the case in the Classics. It should not be 
expected that such a use would be universal—from the very 
nature of it. The following references will suffice, although 
many more illustrations can readily be found:—P. Oxy. 37. 
Col. 1, line ; line g—rov (also Col. 2, line 6); 
Col. 1, line 15—6 Tecovpis ; line 4—Zapaciv; Col. 2, line 4—r7s 
Xapaciros. 38, line 3—Xipos; line g—rov Svpov; line 12— 
Tlaviwvos ; line Ilaciwvos. The same usage occurs with 
names of towns; see e. g. P. Oxy. 475, line 15—am6 Sevérra (first 
occurrence) ; line 17—é€v r7 Sevérra; line 28—eis ryv Severra. 

The. use of the article before the genitive of the father’s or 
mother’s name appended to the name of a person, is, as Prof. 
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Deissmann says, “very frequent”. This again is a phenome- 
non familiar to readers of the Greek N. T. Cf. e. g. the 
genealogical table in Luke 3: 23 ff.—vids "Iwond roid “HAci 
Mar6dr, xrA. Is it quite correct, though, to say—as Moulton 
says (following Deissmann)—“ When a man’s father’s or 
mother’s name is appended in the genitive, it normally has the 
article”?! If I mistake not the article agrees with the preceding 
noun rather than with the one following, the construction 
being elliptical for rod viov (or for rps Ovyarpés). In an 
example like rapa IoAépwvos tov Tpigwvos (P. Oxy. 721. 2) the 
article might belong to either noun; as far as form is con- 
cerned but when the former noun happens not to be in the 
genitive case—or is in the feminine instead of the masculine 
gender,—then the question is more easily decided. Note e. g. 
the following :—P. Oxy. 45. 4—apa Tarordpwvos ris 
paiov; 48.8—iro .. . ris Kapovos ; 241—pytpos 
rns ‘Apranows. I have not noticed any cases in the papyri or 
elsewhere that bear testimony conflicting with this. 

Another interesting thing may be observed about this par- 
ticular use of the article with proper names. It seems to have 
undergone a development as the centuries rolled by. Almost 
all the examples are embraced in the following types :—(1) 
®@oaus Avovyciov, P. Oxy. 251. 7. A. D. 44; (2) mapa 
tov Tpidwvos, 721. 2. A. D. 13-14; (3) Avovicov 
giov, 51. 2. A. D. 173; (4) @avos tov “Apranows tov 
241. 4. A.D. 98; (5) Sapariwvos “Hpwdov rov 
*Efoxavros, 74. 5. A.D. 116. That is to say, the father’s name 
alone may be added, or both the father’s and grandfather’s 
names. In the former case the article may or may not be used 
between the two names. In the latter case there are three 
different usages: no article at all is used, or two are used, or 
one is used—between the names of the father and the grand- 
father. Before the First Century a. p. the addition of the 
grandfather’s name as well as the father’s had not to any ex- 
tent come into vogue. The father’s name seems to have been 
regarded as sufficient identification, and the article was some- 
times used—sometimes omitted. Its omission occurs more 


*In view of the rule laid down by the grammars of classical Greek, 
the above is indeed an extraordinary statement. Compare Gildersleeve, 
S. C. G., 580, and see my note following this article—C. W. E. M. 
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often where the name of the person concerned and that of the 
father differ in form (case or gender endings) so that the re- 
lationship is readily understood without the aid of the article: 
e. g. this would be true of @odns Acvorvaiov but not of Tazordpw- 
vos THs IIroAcuaiov (both quoted above). This explanation, or 
the fact already noted of the terse mode of expression com- 
mon in “headings”, will cover most cases of the omission of 
the article at this stage of the development. 

During the First Century the custom of adding the grand- 
father’s name gradually gained ground, the fourth type given 
above being most generally used. The entire omission of the 
article, as in Type 3, is seldom seen except in headings or in 
passages characterized by terseness of expression. But after 
A.D. 100 a further and apparently final stage is reached, namely 
Type 5—the omission of the first article, while the second is 
retained. I have a theory as to the explanation of this which 
may or may not be correct. Latin influence has left not a few 
marks on the Greek of this period; may not this be one of 
them? The Roman custom of having two names instead of 
one was already coming into fashion among the Hellenists of 
Egypt. If a man did not have a surname what more natural 
way for him to get one than by using his father’s name 
with his own—of course dropping the article between them? 
What I am assuming is that we can trace here certain stages 
in a gradual and more or less unconscious linguistic movement 
which resulted in father’s names becoming surnames—to be 
further developed, in time, to family names as we have them 
to-day. This point perhaps has little practical importance, but 
it may be of philological interest to some.? 

In the N. T. the use of the article with names of places, as 
well as names of persons, is supposed to involve difficulties. 
On this point the papyrus testimony seems to be clear and 
consistent. «is cis etc. are frequently met 
with, but as far as I have observed the article is not used 
unless it be anaphoric, as in the examples given above (év rj 
Xevérra, etc.). This may be paralleled in the N. T. (See e. g. 
Acts 9: 3 and 10:24), and I think that there are few if any 
examples in the N. T. of the article used with names of cities 


1 See note 2. 
*In regard to the matter treated. in this and the two preceding sec- 
tions, see my note following this article—C. W. E. M. 
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which cannot be accounted for by this or some equally simple 
explanation. Again the a6 ris @nBaldos, ard rot ’Apowoeirov etc. 
of the papyri (names of large districts or sections of country) 
parallel the N. T. awd rs TaAtAaias etc.—some such noun as y7 
or x#pa or pepis or voues being understood. 

It is scarcely necessary to mention the well-known fact that 
the papyri furnish plentiful illustrations of the SaiAos 6 xai 
IlavAos construction found in Acts 13:9. Two examples will 
suffice :—Avoyévys 6 xai ‘Eppaios (P. Oxy. 45. 1), and Avovvoia 4 
kai Taapos (242. 13). 

The occurrence or omission of the article with names of 
months is a matter which gives room for reflection. I worked 
for a time on the theory that the names of certain months 
took the article regularly while others did not take it at all. 
But unfortunately the facts of the case refused to line up with 
my theory. You may find ro Meyeip pyvi in a half dozen docu 
ments in succession, then just when you are ready to go forth 
and proclaim that whatever be the habits of other months 
Mexeip always takes the article—just then you stumble upon a 
Mexeip without the usual escort, for no apparent reason. This 
is true of Egyptian and Roman month-namesalike. Yet even 
here I think we may find an explanation—granting that we 
cannot deduce arule. We are dealing here with dates, and it 
is true of dates perhaps more than of almost anything else 
which men write that there is a tendency to shorten the ex- 
pression when possible. At the heading of a letter we usually 
write “July 21st” (or “21st July” in Great Britain)—not 
“the 21st of July”, and just so the Egyptian Hellenist—as far 
as I have observed—never used the article with the name of a 
month when he was simply dating a document, whether at the 
beginning or the end. But just as we in the body of a letter 
are more likely to write “the 21st of July”, so the papyrus 
writer—if he had occasion to refer to a date in the body of his 
document—seems to have felt it more natural to use the 
article. But with these people, as with us, much depended 
upon personal idiosyncrasies, whether the writer were in a 
hurry, etc. The point is that we are dealing here with a 
special case; there is a reason for such peculiarities as are 
observed, and we must be cautious about drawing conclusions 
from these phenomena as to the general situation with regard 
to the use or disuse of the article. 
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Prof. Deissmann cites four examples under his third head; 
i. €. proper names having the article when there is no apparent 
excuse for its presence. It is interesting to note that at least 
two of these occur in intimate family letters, and are instances 
—as I think—of a usage that can be quite clearly defined. 
The references are P. Oxy. 117. 17—dowd{ov xai KipiAAav 
(a man’s letter to his brother) and P. Grenf. 53. 26—etpéOy 4 
Aovxpa, xtA. (a woman writing to a father regarding the con- 
duct of his two daughters). As further parallels may be cited 
P. Oxy. 528. 18—é KoAoBos (letter of a man to his sister) and 
530. Q—rov Tlavoipiwvos (a man to his mother). This is a 
natural use of the article with the names of members of one’s 
own family and intimate acquaintances as is shown by most 
modern languages. It may be classed in a general way with 
the anaphoric use—with names of persons already referred 
to or well known to the reader. 

This investigation has been limited in its scope and does not 
pretend to be in any way exhaustive. Perhaps the most im- 
portant point which the evidence accumulated tends to enforce 
is the need of caution in assuming hap-hazard irregularity in 
the use of the article by xow7 writers—even those who wrote 
without a thought of being “literary”. For myself I may 
confess that until recently I have looked with favor upon the 
theory that in very many cases in the N. T. the article was to 
be explained only on the ground of certain rather vague 
“rhythmic considerations”; that is to say that a writer often 
would use the article or omit it according as he felt, instinc- 
tively, that his sentence would be better balanced thereby. I 
am still far from denying that such considerations may at 
times have been operative, but the evidence of these contem- 
porary papyri has taught me to be cautious in the application 
of this all too simple principle. I believe that comparatively 
few examples can be cited where the usage is not entirely 
explainable on other and more tangible grounds. 


FRANK EAKIN. 
Western THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, PittrssurGH, Pa. 
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VIL—NOTE ON THE USE OF THE ARTICLE 
BEFORE THE GENITIVE OF THE FATHER’S 
NAME IN GREEK PAPYRI. 


The writer of the foregoing paper has been entirely too 
modest in his criticism of the statements of Deissmann and 
Moulton on the use of the article before the genitive of a 
parental proper name, and neither he nor they have had in view 
sufficiently the rule laid down in the grammars of Classical 
Greek. In his article in the B. P. W. 1902, col. 1467 fol., 
Deissmann discusses three uses of the article. The first section 
treats of the anaphoric use of the article with proper names. 
The second section states that when the name of a person is 
accompanied by the genitive of the name of the person’s father 
or mother, the use of the article with the parental name is 
very frequent. The third section expresses the view that there 
are occasional instances in which it is impossible to discern the 
reason for the use of the article with proper names of persons. 
The first and third sections contain illustrative examples; the 
second does not, the author claiming that it would be super- 
fluous to give examples. The uninformed student or scholar— 
and it is for him that Deissmann was writing—would naturally 
conclude that, as in tov NexOpuivw, one of the examples cited in 
section one, the article rév agrees with NeyOpivw, and as in ri 
KvpiAAav, one of the examples cited in section three, the article 
Thv agrees with KvpiAAay, so, for example, in O. P. DCCXXI, 
2, tapa TloA€pwvos tov which might have been cited as 
an example of section two, the article rod agrees with Tpvdwvos. 
Such a conclusion would, of course, be entirely wrong, and the 
experienced papyrologist knows that rov agrees with IoAépwvos. 
So, for example, Wilcken, who, in his discussion of ‘Eppaios 
‘“Edévys tov ToOjovs, Amh. P. 98, 6, in the Archiv fuer Papyrus- 
forschung, II, p. 133, lays down the rule that in such combi- 
nations the article always refers to the name that precedes, 
not to the name that follows. Nevertheless, to the scholar 
that is not familiar with the usage of the papyri, the language 


; 
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of Deissmann’s second section is, to say the least, ambiguous 
and misleading. 

But, granting that Deissmann momentarily lost sight of the 
fact that he was not addressing scholars like himself, who 
would understand what he meant to say, what can there be 
said in extenuation of Moulton’s statement (Prol. p. 83 [com- 
pare Robertson, Grammar of the Greek New Testament, p. 
761]): “When a man’s father’s or mother’s name is appended 
in the genitive, it normally has the article’? By simply turn- 
ing the pages of, let us say, volume I of the Oxyrhynchus 
Papyri, scores of examples may be found in which there is no 
article to connect the genitive of the appended parental name 
with the name of the son or daughter. Compare O. P. 
XXXVIII (49-50 A. D.), 3: Sipos Svpov. 4: Sapacire ( fem.) 
"Amiwvos. XXXIX (52 4.D.),8: Tpvgwv Avwowoiov. XLIII (295 
A. D.), very often, for ex., verso, col. I, 11: "Argos @éwvos. 15: 
“Eppeias “Hparos, and more than forty other exx. in the same 
document. LVI (211 A.p.), 18: "Apotray HAovtiwvos. LXVIII 
(131 A. D.), 2: @é€wv Iavoeipwos. LXIX (190 A. D.), 21-22: 
Avoyévns *"AroAAwviov. LXXII (90 A. D.), 23: @é€wvos. 
LXXIII (94 A. D.), 10-11: @apotnov (fem.) "Adpdorov. Simi- 
larly in Ptolemaic papyri: Grenf. Pap. XVIII (132 B. c.), 
7-10: “AroAAwviw Kai Vevvnoe “Apornows . . . “Hpatd 
IIroAepaiov tH Kai Tiope Iaotros. XIX (129 B. C.), 3-4: “Amod- 
Awvia XXI(126B.c.),1: Apirov XXIII 
(118 B. c.), 3: Kaéys Ilarjros. 5: “Apranoe Idprtiros. 

But, making every possible allowance for the ambiguity of 
Deissmann’s statement, and even pardoning, as an unhappy 
slip of the pen, Moulton’s substitution of the word ‘normally’ 
for Deissmann’s ‘sehr haufig’, one cannot withhold censure 
for another defect in the treatment of those scholars of the 
articular use in question. The defect is a radical one, and is due 
to the lack of proper consideration of the rules laid down in 
the grammars of Classical Greek. A study of these rules 


1 Compare Gildersleeve, S. C. G., sec. 580: “ The masculine or femi- 
nine article with the genitive merely shows connexion. 4 is commonly 
son, and 4 commonly daughter, but the precise relation is to be deter- 
mined from the context. The construction is not used in official doc- 
uments except in the genitive case, in which the article is obligatory.” 
See also Meisterhans*, Grammatik der attischen Inschriften, sec. 86, 7 
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would have revealed the fact that one must distinguish, on the 
one hand, between official and unofficial language, and, on the 
other hand, between the genitive and the other cases of the 
name of the son or daughter. Of these distinctions one ob- 
serves nothing in the treatment of the above-mentioned schol- 
ars. Otherwise, we should have been informed that, in view 
of the fact that documents of an official or business nature, 
such as petitions, contracts, receipts, property returns, records 
of sales, wills, and the like, constitute the peculiar habitat of the 
complex designations in question, the article was not to be 
expected except when the name of the son or daughter was 
in the genitive case, and that even the rule of the genitive 
was not generally observed from the second century of 
our era onward. There are three categories involved in the 
previous statement, namely, 1) the absence of the article when 
the name of the son or daughter is in a case other than the 
genitive; 2) the use of the article after the genitive of the 
name of the son or daughter; 3) the regular omission of the 
article after the genitive from the second century of our era 
onward. These categories are now to be exemplified. 

1) Absence of the article after the nom., dat. and acc.: 

For examples, see above, p. 342, and below, p. 347, I). 

2) Use of the article after the genitive: 

Amh. P. XLII (179 B. c.), 1: IroAcuaiov rod 
TI roAcuaiov. 

XXXVI (about 135 B. c.), 3: mapa Apitwvos rod 

Grenf. P. XVIII (132 B. c.), 5: Apvrwvos rot (but 
immediately after, four exx. of the absence of the article after 
a dative). 

XIX (129 B. c.), 6-7: Apirwvos rod Tapdidov (but imme- 
diately before, 3-4: “AwoAAwvia IIroAeuaiov, and XXI (126 
B. C.), 1: Aptrwv 


and 8: Auch der anaphorische Artikel bei Personennamen (vor dem 
Vaternamen) ist der offiziellen Sprache fremd: KadXlas ‘Iwmovixov .. . 
Ausserhalb der offiziellen Sprache erscheint aber vielfach der Artikel 
. . 6 Gadidpxov dvéOnxey .. . Immer steht der Artikel, auch in 
Dekreten, wenn der erstere der beiden Namen (der Name des Sohnes) 
schon ein Genetiv ist. In diesem Fall musste die Zusammenhérigkeit 
der beiden Namen 4usserlich durch den Artikel angedeutet werden; 
also: ’A€idxou rot ’AAKiBiddou ... Dwrelpas AOnvayépov. Compare also 
Gildersleeve, A. J. P. XI (1890), 484. 
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XXV (114B.C.), 10-11: Naopojors (no art.) ‘Ovvedpros 
igpisoa pera xupiov tov éavtys avdpos Sroronrios tov Tlerea- 
ponptos. 

Amh. P. LIV (112 B. c.), 3-4: rapa cai Taduspuos 
Vevywvowos Kai (?) tod Vevevovduos. 

LI (88 B. c.), 25-26: oixia Taevotrios rs VYevronpios is Kpare 
Toroys (no art.) Tavexdrov. 

O. P. XCIX (55 4. D.), 3-4 (=18): mapa tov... av[veyrod 
IIvepeporos| tod Tarovrévtos. 

CCXXXIX (66 a. D.), 3: “HpaxdAcias "Empdxov. 

CCXLII (77 a. D.), 4: Tavoopamos “ApSownos. 
24-25: pytpos Terocopamos. 

LXXII (90 A. D.), 3-4: TIroAeuas “Ioyvpiwvos. 

LXXIII (94 A. D.), 16-18: Atovwciov rot ‘Aproxpariwvos 
pytpos Tavoapamos 

XLV (95 A. D.), 3: Avoyévous 

CIV (96 4. D.), 5 (bis), 6-7. 11. 

CCXLI (about 98 a. D.), 7-8 : Merovipios “Aprajovs. 

CV (117-137 A. D.), 2: pytpds Adipyns (but in 
the subscription, 24: pytpds Avdvpys (no art.) 

Besides the examples given above, the Amh. P., Vol. II, the 
Gren. P., Vol. I, and the O. P., Vol. II, yield more than 60 
other exx. for the pre-Christian times, more than 75 additional 
exx. for the first century of our era, and about 12 exx. for the 
later centuries. See also p. 347. 

3) Omission of the article after the genitive: 

Amh. P. LIX (151 or 140 B. C.), 4: mapa Mappéovs Suwov7xou 
(but LX (same date), 4: [wapa Mappeio]vs rot Xwovxov, fol- 
lows the rule). 

O. P. XXXVIII (49-50 A. D.), 2: mapa Tpigwvos Arovvaiov. 

XLIX (100 A. D.), 6-7: pytpds Aovxias Aoyyeivov. 

LXXV (129 A. D.), 2-3: pytpds @eppovOos “Amiwvos. 7-09: 
pntpos Awyevidos, kai Tarovraéros, (no art.) Sapariwvos. 

XCV (129 A. D.), 14-15: mpdrepov “HpaxAcidov, xai @éwvos, 
(no art.) Maywvos. 

LXXVI (179 A.D.), 4-5: Iaciwvos (no art.) Havoeipios untpds 
Toeei (no art.) KaAAiov. 

XCVI (180 A. D.), 16-17: pytpds "AckAerapiov Béwvos. 

LXXIX (181-192 A. D.), 2: mapa Ke@adaros Acovraros. 

XCI (187 A. D.), 5-6: pera xupiov Anunrpiov ‘Opiwvos. 
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LIV (201 A. D.), 8-9: wapa Atoyévovs Sapariwvos xai Aovxiov 
“Eppiov (two examples). 

LVI (211 A. D.), 3: mapa TaBynodppwvos (fem.) “Appoviov. 

XLIII (295 a. verso, col. II, 23: 8a Evdaipovos ‘Iépaxos. 
25-26: 8a “HpaxAjov @wviov. 

LXXI (303 A. D.), col. I, 2: mapa AdpyAiov Anuntpiov NeiAov 
(from Aurelius Demetrius son of N.). 

LIII (316 a.p.), 3: 8° Eipnvaiov 
(Aurelius Irenaeus son of A.). 

LII (325 A. D.), 9: AdpnAlov Avooxépov Awpobéov. 

LXVII (338 A. D.), 3: mapa AdpydAiov IroAeuaiov ‘Opiwvos. 

To the above should be added about 5 or 6 examples from 
pre-Christian times, about 17 examples from the first century 
of our era, and about 90 from later centuries. Carelessness 
or the need of brevity will account for most of the examples 
of the early period. 

The pompous style of the documents of the sixth and follow- 
ing centuries seems to have brought into vogue a new method 
of indicating the relationship of son or daughter. The proper 
case of the word vids or 6vydrnp is used even though the name 
of the son or daughter be in the genitive. Hebrew or Roman 
influence is sometimes at work. A few examples follow: 

O. P. CXL (550 A. D.), 6-7: AipyAtos Sepjvos, 6 xai KopriBos, 
vids “Ioverov pytpds Mapias, and the signature lines 29-30: 
AipnAwos vids “Iovorov (but the scribe’s signature, 1. 31, 
is in the earlier style: "AwéAAwv “HpaxAcidov Eypaya 
avTov dypappdrov ). 

CXXV (560 a. D.), 4-5: vids rod paxapiov 
Mnva pytpos Magivas. Title on verso: mapa vio] 
M[ va. 

CXXVI (572 A. D.), 5-6: PA(aovia) Srepavois, 
Tov Gopwtatov ‘Iwavvov. 23. 

CXXXVII (584 A. D.), 10: IIroAAiwv vids "Avovdiov 
pntpos Novvyns. 25 (signature): IlroAAiwy vids “Avovfiov. 27 
(title on verso) : xepoypadia IroAAiwvos vi ot ’Avovbiov. 

CXXXVIII (610-611 A.D.), 45: Bo.Bdppwv piobios abrov vids 
Tov paxapiov 

OCXXXIX (612 A. D.), 13: AtpnAwos Mnvas rpwropidag, vids 
"Op pytpos “Hpaldos. 30: Myvas vids"Qp. 34 (title on verso): 
épodroyia Mynva tpwrodvAaxos "Op. 
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There are occasional examples in the earlier centuries, e. g. : 

O. P. XCV (129 A. D.), 67: vig (Roman name). CII 
(306 A. D.), 3: AdpyAia “Avrioyin rH Kai Awwoia Ovyarpi 
*"Avridxov Tov Kai Acovvaiov. 

In the preceding paragraphs I have had in mind only com- 
binations of the father’s name with that of the son or daugh- 
ter. But there are numerous instances in which the mother’s 
name also is appended, and, in this connection, it becomes 
necessary to point out another defect in the statements of 
Deissmann and Moulton. In those statements, the mother’s 
name is placed in the same category with the father’s name, 
whereas, as a matter of fact, it receives entirely different treat- 
ment in documents of the kind that we have been studying. 
The name of the mother does not by itself accompany the 
name of the son or daughter. It is regularly preceded by the 
word pytpés, and therefore admits of neither rov nor ris to 
connect it with the genitive of the son’s or daughter’s name, 
nor of xai to connect it with the father’s name. The following 
examples will serve to illustrate the usage: 

O. P. CCXXXIX (66 a.D.), 2-3; "Emipayxos Tavoipws roi 

LXXIII (94 A. D.), 10-11: @apovnov *Adpaorov pytpds Tava- 
poovros. 16-18: avdpds Avovvoiov tov ‘Aproxpatiwvos pytpds Tav- 
capamios THs Tlerocopamios. 

LXXIX (181-192 A. D.), 2-3: mapa Kedadaros Acovraros 
pyntpos 

LVI (211 A. D.), 3-5: mapa TaByodppwvos (fem.) "Appwviov 
... pytpos Avodarrides. 18-19: (acc. ) HAovriwvos 
Anpntpovros. 

CXXXVII (584 A. D.), 10: AdpyAtos vids 
pyntpos Novvys. 

CXXXIX (612 A. D.), 13: AdpydAvos Mynvas vids 
"Qp pytpds “Hpaides. See also O. P. XLIII, verso, col. II, 22. 
col. III, 23. XLIX, 6-7. LXXII. 3-4. LXXV, 2-3. 7-9. 
LXXVI, 4-5. XCI, 5-6: XCVI, 16-17. CV, 2.24. CXXV, 
4-5. CXL, 6-7. CCXLI, 4-8. CCXLII, 23-27 (bis). 

There remains for consideration a complex designation con- 
sisting of the addition of the grandfather’s name to that of 
the father of the person designated. The first two elements 
of this group fall under categories 1), 2) and 3) described 
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above. The third element, which is but a variation of the ad- 
dition of the genitive of the father’s name to the genitive of 
the son’s name, belongs to category 2). There is this differ- 
ence, however, that, whereas in the simple combination of the 
genitive of the father’s name with the genitive of the son’s or 
daughter’s name the desire for brevity caused the rather fre- 
quent omission of the article as exemplified under category 3), 
the omission of the article before the genitive of the name 
of the grandfather is comparatively rare, the desire for clear- 
ness in the more complex combination outweighing the ten- 
dency to extreme brevity. I have before me about 125 
examples of this triple combination, but shall have to content 
myself mainly with references, citing in full only a few typical 
examples. 

1) Zwidos "ArodAwviov tov IroAdiwvos,O. P. LX XII (go a.p.), 


19-21. 
2) mapa Zwidrov tov "AroAAwviov tov IroAAiwvos, O. P. LX XII 


(90 A. D.), 2-3. 

3) mapa @wvos @€wvos tov Béwvos, O. P. LX XV (129 A. D.), 2. 

4) mapa Acovicov Avovvaiov, O. P. LI (173 A.D.), 
2-3. 
1) Gren. P. XVIII (132 B.c.), 3; O. P. CCXXXIX (66 
A.D.),2; CCXLII (77 a.p.),3; XCIV (83 a.v.),4-5; LXXII 
(90 A. D.), 19-21; XCVII (115-116 a. D.), 6-7; 20-21; CV 
(117-137 A. D.), [2]; 8; 13; 14; 15; 16; 18; 19; XCV (129 
A. D.), 4-5; Amh. P. CXI (132 a.pv.), 4 exx.; O. P. C (133 
A. D.), 3-4; XCVIII (141/2 a. v.), 1; LXXVI (179 A. D.), 7; 
LXXIX (181-192 A. p.), 5-6; Amh. P. CIX (185/6 a. D.), 2; 
O. P. XCI (187 a.D.), 1-2; 3-4; XLIII (295 a. D.), verso, col. 
V, 2-3; 4-5; and about 4o other exx. (incl. 22 of Ist cent.). 

2) Grenf. P. XXI (126 B. c.), 4; O. P. CCXLII (77 a.v.), 
23-24; 25-26; XLVIII (86 a.pv.), 8-9; LXXII (90 a.pD.), 
2-3; XLV (95 a.D.), 4-5; 6-7; CCXLI (98 a.D.), 4-6; 
XLVII (late Ist cent.), 6-7, and about 8 other exx. of the 
first cent. A. D.; XLIX (100 a. D.), 4-6; CCCCLXXVII 
(132-133 A. D.), 60-7; Amh. P. LXXVII (139 A. D.), 2. 

3) O. P. XLVII (late 1st cent.), 12-14; XLVI (100 a.p.), 
5-6; LXXIV (116 a. D.), 5-7; CV (117-137 A. D.), [22]; 
LXXV (129 A.D.), 2; 6-7; LXXVI (179 a. D.), 2; XCVI 
(180 A. D.), 6-8; 12-15; Amh. P. XCVII (180-192 A. D.), 2; 
3-4; 7; 8; and 5 or 6 other exx. 
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4) O. P. LI (173 A. D.), 2-3 (cited above), 13-14; and 
about 12 other exx., all of the 2d cent. A. D. 

The above note was originally intended as a footnote to the 
foregoing article. I soon found, however, that the subject 
under discussion was too comprehensive for a footnote, and 
was forced to publish it as an independent paper. The 
circumstances of its production rendered an extensive in- 
vestigation impossible. My materials were derived from 
Grenfell’s collection entitled “An Alexandrian Erotic Frag- 
ment and other Greek Papyri”, to which I have referred as 
Grenf. P., the second volume of the Amherst Papyri, and 
the first two volumes of the Oxyrhynchus Papyri. Notwith- 
standing these limitations, the note appeared worth publishing, 
and, if it serves to correct certain erroneous notions as to 
some of the points involved, it will have justified its place by 
the side of other more ambitious productions. 


C. W. E. MILcer. 
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Aquae Sextiae: Histoire d’Aix-en-Provence dans l’antiquité. 
MIcHEL CLErc. Pp. 576+ 24 illustrations in the text+ 42 
plates. A. Dragon, Aix-en-Provence, 1916. 


This work of Professor Clerc’s was given the Prix Mignet 
in 1913 by L’académie d’Aix and the Premiére Médaille des 
antiquités de la France in 1915 by L’académie des inscriptions 
et belles-lettres. It appeared first in the Annales de la Faculté 
des Lettres, and after having been singularly delayed, as the 
author says, it has just now been offered to the public in book 
form. No one is better fitted to write on the history of Aix-en- 
Provence than Michel Clerc, who is Professor of History in the 
University of Aix-Marseille, and who some years ago had occa- 
sion to study the topography and history of the Aix region in 
the preparation of his book La Bataille d’Aix: Etudes critiques 
sur la campagne de Caius Marius en Provence. 

The text of this latest book of Professor Clerc is arranged in 
three parts: (1) La région d’Aix avant l’arrivée des Romains, 
(2) Aix romain, (3) Topographie et Archéologie. The text 
proper is followed by forty-six pages, which contain the inscrip- 
tions belonging to the town and vicinity, and an alphabetical list 
of the names in the inscriptions. Photographs and maps make 
up the forty-two plates at the back of the book. 

Aquae Sextiae, the first Roman foundation in Transalpine 
Gaul, was in the territory of the people whom the Greeks called 
SdAves and the Romans Salluvii. It was on the Via Aurelia, a 
little west of midway from Forum lulii (Fréjus) to Arelate 
(Arles), and almost directly north of Massilia (Marseilles). 
From it to the Mediterranean ran the Via Aquensis. Aquae 
Sextiae (which is Aix-en-Provence, not Aix-les-Bains) was not 
on any water. It lies about five miles north of the river Arc and 
fifteen miles south of the river Durance. Its position, however, 
is such that it must have been one of the important early towns 
of the Salluvii, although there is practically nothing left of an 
archaeological nature to prove it. The author is driven there- 
fore to the finds in nearby places, also oppida of the Salluvii, 
particularly to Antremont, Baou-Roux, and Roque-Pertuse. 

At Antremont (not Entremont from Intermontes, as the 
popular etymology has it) there have been found enough pieces 
of local hand-made pottery and iron to date the oppidum as far 
back as the fifth century B. c., and enough Greek ware—Samian 
in great part—to prove commercial relations with Massilia. But 
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the most important things found at Antremont were three blocks 
of stone, dug up in 1817, on three faces of which are rough bas- 
reliefs, which have been photographed and published a number 
of times (Bibliography in Espérandieu, Recueil général des 
bas-reliefs I, p. 84). On the front side of one of the three 
blocks is a warrior on horseback, on, another are two horsemen, 
and on the third a man walking. On the other fates are human 
heads, not ornamental masks, but heads which have been severed 
from bodies. The author gives all the explanations which pre- 
vious writers have attempted, quotes Strabo, Diodorus, Livy, 
and Tacitus to prove the Gallic and German custom of suspend- 
ing the heads of their conquered enemies before their dwellings. 
That road leads of course to the Porta dell’ Arco of Volterra, 
with its three heads. Professor Clerc’s belief, therefore, is that 
these three blocks were part of a gate in the city wall. This is 
a very tempting hypothesis, and a better one than any other that 
has been offered. There is a certain structural difficulty—not 
insurmountable to be sure—in placing a block so three faces will 
show, but even placed as projecting voussoirs or as pilaster tops, 
certainly the decorative, or perhaps better, the terrificative 
nature of the bas-reliefs would be much lessened. 

Whatever may be true as regards the heads, the author’s new 
study of the warriors on the front faces of the blocks does give 
positive results, the pictorial grounds for which are clear 
enough to anyone who examines the photographic plates. A 
warrior on horseback is riding at an enemy who is on foot. 
His sword is pointed as if it were a lance. Further, all the 
horsemen are without trousers. As it is certain that among 
the Gauls the cutting sword displaced the thrusting sword about 
250 B. c., and that the Gauls began to wear bracae at about the 
same time, it is evident that the bas-reliefs date before 250 B. c. 
As to the workmanship, Professor Clerc thinks it was done by 
inhabitants of Antremont, who had seen Greek sculpture, be- 
cause the galloping horses resemble some of the horses on the 
Parthenon frieze! I can see no good reason why Professor 
Clerc might not have claimed the sculptures outright for his 
own Salluvii. There are plenty of things from La Téne I 
which would justify sucha claim. At all events, the bas-reliefs 
of Antremont are the earliest specimens of Gallic sculpture in 
southeast Gaul, and they with the other finds at Antremont offer 
satisfactory proofs of Gallic occupation as early as the fourth 
century B. C. 

The next two chapters are devoted to La Roque-Pertuse, and 
Le Baou-Roux. Below the top of the precipitous height which 
constitutes La Roque-Pertuse there were found many years ago 
two statues, their most noticeable feature being that they sit 
“4 la turque ”, or “en tailleur ”, or “a la bouddhique”. The 
author has quite a disquisition on the matter and asks why such 
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a sitting position is not perhaps quite as likely to be originally 
a posture gauloise? Whether or not this is true, it is not as 
important as the examination Professor Clerc has made of the 
hill below which the statues were found. On the top, quite 
near the edge, and looking out over the road and valley, he found 
three excavations in the rock which could hardly have served 
any other purpose than aediculae or perhaps holes for bases for 
the statues of divinities. Previous researches had noticed only 
two excavations and explanations had been made on the basis 
of the two statues which had been found. Now, Professor 
Clerc feels that he has located a Gallic triad, perhaps the famous 
one composed of Teutatés, Esus and Taranis, and he advances 
the theory that the Christians toppled the statues off their bases 
over the cliff. Since Professor Clerc’s book has been in the 
press, a fragment of a third statue has been found near where 
the two statues were discovered, and it seems to-be more than 
probable that the author has established his point. He inclines 
to think that Antremont was the early capital of the Salluvii, the 
rock of Roque-Pertuse the chief sanctuary, and Baou-Roux a 
great fortress, commanding, as it does, the road leading from 
Antremont to the sea. It is fortunate that the oppida of the 
Salluvii have found so enthusiastic and so scholarly a student 
and interpreter as Professor Clerc, but it must be admitted that 
the results obtained are hardly commensurate with the labor 
expended. 

The second part of the book has as its sub-title, Aix Romain. 
The first point taken up is of course the foundation of the city. 
Livy (Epitome to book 61) says: C. Sextius proconsul, victa 
Salluviorum gente, coloniam Aquas Sextias condidit. Velleius 
Paterculus and Strabo say about the same thing, adding that the 
place was founded where it was bécause of the warm springs 
there. The author launches into a long argument, and takes up 
the various statements of the classic writers and the interpre- 
tations of modern scholars as to whether Aquae Sextiae was 
founded as a Roman colony, a Latin colony, an oppidum, or a 
castellum. His argument is that Rome would not have wanted 
to found a colony as near as eighteen miles to its ally Massilia, 
as is proved by the fact that in 118, which is four years later 
than the date given by Cassiodorus for the foundation of Aquae 
Sextiae, the quite distant place Narbo was chosen for the 
foundation of acolony. He then notes that it was Julius Caesar 
who made Arelate a colony, and took the land—or most of it— 
from Massilia, which, as is to be remembered, was an ally of 
Pompey. It was then probably Augustus who made of the 
castellum of Aquae Sextiae a colony. The conclusion, there- 
fore, seems well grounded that the foundation of a castellum at 
Aix would have been expected as a help to Massilia, but that 
when it was made a colony it was to hurt Massilia. 
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Aquae Sextiae once established, except for accidental promi- 
nence in the year 102 on account of the defeat there of the 
Teutones by Marius, drops out of literary ken. No coins have 
been found which were struck at Aquae Sextiae, although if it 
were a Latin colony established even by Augustus, it would still 
have had a right to issue coins, unless that right had been denied 
it by special ordinance in favor of Arelate. Inscriptions are 
the only source material available. On them the name of the 
town appears as Aquae Sextiae, Aquae Iuliae, Colonia Aquis 
Sextis, Colonia Iulia Aquis, Colonia Iulia Aquis Sextis, Colonia 
Iulia Augusta Aquis Sextis. Ten inscriptions show that the 
town was attached to the tribe Voltinia. Still all the inscrip- 
tions are imperial in date, and so, with the possible exception of 
an inscription, which has disappeared, there is no epigraphical 
evidence that Aquae Sextiae was a Latin colony, as certain as 
the fact seems to be. 

The other chapters in the second part of the book, comprising 
about a hundred and seventy-five pages, deal with the informa- 
tion gleaned from the inscriptions as regards the territorial 
limits of the city, the subdivisions of the city itself, the direction 
of the Roman roads and the cults of the city, indigenous, Roman 
and Imperial. There is little that is important in this part of 
the book. The pagi of the city seem to have numbered five or 
six. Professor Clerc adheres to the number five, and gives us 
from good sources the names of three: pagus Matovonicus, 
pagus Iuvenalis, pagus Caudellensis. One might perhaps find 
fault with the chapter devoted to La vie municipale, for it 
devotes many unnecessary pages to a description of the well- 
known functions of all the officials whose titles appear in the 
inscriptions. A number of inscriptions mention local deities, 
of whom the god Lanovalus and the goddess Dexiva (probably 
from the word Sed ) merit particular mention. They seem 
to be the Gallic Aesculapius and Fortuna. 

The third part of Professor Clerc’s work, Topography and 
Archaeology, offers him a field of larger possibilities, and here 
we have the best and most important part of the entire book. 
It is only necessary to say that the various chapters which deal 
with the location of the hot springs, the cemeteries, the city wall 
or boundary, and the aqueducts, which brought water to the 
city, are full of sound observations on facts previously known, 
and of satisfactory interpretations of facts more recently estab- 
lished by the author himself. 

But the crowning piece of the whole work are the chapters 
which deal with the Roman monuments. The author takes up 
a discussion of the palace of the Counts of Provence, and repro- 
duces the Cundier drawing of 1566, the Belleforest of 1575, the 
Maretz of 1622 and the Devoux-Coussin of 1741, all of which 
show the three towers of the palace known as La Tour de 
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l’Horloge, la Tour du Trésor, and La Tour du Chaperon. Then 
with scientific method he marshals his evidence. The general 
lie of the land, the present location and direction of some of the 
main streets, inscriptions and cinerary urns, the drawings and 
descriptions of mediaeval artists and antiquarians, are all 
brought forward, and by argument and map, Professor Clerc 
drives the Via Aurelia northwestward toward the line of the 
city wall. Just outside the gate on the left of the road, he puts 
a mausoleum, a square base surmounted by a column-encircled, 
two-story structure resembling the Saint-Remy mausoleum. 
Voila, la tour de l’Horloge est un tombeau! A little beyond 
the tomb on either side of the road are the towers of the gate, 
that of the Trésor on one side, that of the Chaperon on the 
other. They are built very like the mausoleum outside, except 
that their bases are round instead of square. That the towers 
were part of the city gate and were joined to the city wall is 
quite certain, but whether the original gate looked like the 
Porta Nigra at Tréves (Trier) or like those at Arles and Fréjus 
cannot be determined. An aqueduct entered the city at this 
gate, running under the Via Aurelia. The present Palais de 
Justice of Aix covers the ground where the two gate towers 
were. These chapters on the towers are a credit to scientific 
archaeology. 

The book seems to be much longer than necessary. Perhaps 
one would not expect in these war times much reference to 
German authorities. Nevertheless it would have been better 
to have added at least to de la Noé’s, Le rempart-limite des 
Romains en Allemagne, the Roemischer Limes (page 148, note 
3), and, while citing Mommsen-Marquardt (as on page 157, 
note 1), the last German edition is preferable to the French 
translation. However, Aquae Sextiae is now Professor Clerc’s 
preserve, and hunting in that field will have to take orders 
from him. There is no credit to be had in barking at a big 
piece of work simply because it happens to be almost meticulous. 


R. V. D. MAGorrFIn. 


Roman Cursive Writing, by HEnry BArtTLeEtt VAN HOESEN. 
Princeton and Oxford Press, 1915. Pp. viii+268+ Tables 
A-D and 1-6 of Alphabets. 


The above work in its present form—enlarged from the 
author’s 1912 Princeton dissertation—takes its place among the 
standard books on Roman Paleography. Chapter one gives 
in twenty pages as succinct and satisfactory a history of the 
beginnings and development of cursive writing as can be 
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desired. In chapter two the Pompeian graffiti and lead and 
wax tablets are briefly treated. Chapter three, which fills pages 
32-224, gives 141 papyri (several ostraka are included) with a 
detailed description for each papyrus of all the letters, the 
abbreviations, and the ligatures, and includes 18 plates (un- 
paged) with facsimiles of 43 alphabets. This chapter, together 
with chapter four, which gives a Summary History of the 
Roman Cursive Alphabet, taking each letter and tracing its 
development, is a monument of painstaking diligence. Appen- 
dix 2—there are three in all—is a very complete bibliography. 
Ten tables of alphabets complete the book. Tables A, B, 
C, D give the different forms of all the letters of respec- 
tively the Pompeian graffiti, lead tablets, Pompeian wax tab- 
lets, and Dacian wax tablets. Tables 1-6 give the different 
forms of the letters in the papyri, the arrangement being a 
chronological one. Tables 1-5 give the letter forms from c. 17 
B. C. to 4QI A. D., and give space for as many as 30 different 
forms for each letter. Table 6 which shows the letters of 
papyri dating from 504-639 A. D. is so scrupulously done that 
there are 82 different forms shown for the letter b, 87 for g, 
go for o, 92 for e, and 96 each for i and for t. The reviewer 
finds that this book merits nothing but praise. 


R. V. D. MAGoFFIN. 


Robert of Chester’s Latin Translation of the Algebra of 
Al-Khowarizmi, with an Introduction, Critical Notes and 
an English Version, by Louris CHARLES KarpPinski. The 
Macmillan Company, 1915. 


This work is a contribution to the history of mathematics, 
being Part I. of Contributions to the History of Science, in the 
University of Michigan Studies, Humanistic Series, Volume XI. 

A brief preface explains the nature and scope of the work. 
An introduction of sixty-three large pages constitutes in some 
respects the most important part of the work. This is followed 
by the Latin text on left-hand pages with critical notes under- 
neath and on right-hand pages the English version with the 
solutions of problems with modern algebraic notation under- 
neath. A Latin glossary is added in which are noted many 
departures from classical usage. 

An epitome of the introduction would be useless even if it 
were possible to make one. A concise list of the contents must 
here suffice: I. Algebraic analysis before Al-Khowarizmi. 
II. Al-Khowarizmi and his treatise on Algebra. III. Robert 
of Chester and other translators of Arabic into Latin. IV. The 
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influence of Al-Khowarizmi’s Algebra upon the development of 
mathematics. This chapter is specially important. V. The 
Arabic text and the translations of Al-Khowarizmi’s Algebra. 
VI. Preface and additions found in the Arabic. This preface, 
omitted in the Latin translations, is here published from Rosen’s 
English version. Its omission from the Latin translations was 
no doubt due to its recognition of Mohammed as The Prophet. 
The Arabic text contains also an extended discussion of inheri- 
tance problems, exceeding in volume the Algebra proper. VII. 
Manuscripts of Robert of Chester’s translation. Besides some 
fragments there are three MSS of this version, one each in 
Vienna, Dresden, and New York (Columbia University). 
These are compared and their relations to each other discussed 
with great acumen. Photographic reproductions of one page 
of each MS are inserted. 

To the text of the Algebra proper there are added from a 
Dresden MS some “ Rules corresponding to the six chapters of 
Algebra ”, in which a peculiar notation is used; and then follow 
thirty pages of additions from the Columbia University MS. 
These additions were made by Johann Scheybl, Professor of 
Mathematics at Tubingen 1550-70. 

It may be worth while to state some historical facts concern- 
ing the Arabian author and his translator, and make some 
comments on the whole work. 

The real name of the author was “ Mohammed ibn Musa ”, 
that is, Mohammed son of Moses. “ Al-Khowarizmi” is “ the 
Khowarizmian ”, from Khowarizm (now Khiva), the place of 
his birth. Several dictionaries and cyclopedias give his name 
erroneously, mistaking a prefix or title for the name. His 
designation, “ al-Khowarizmi ”, has given us the word “ algor- 
ism ”, from the Latin form “ Algorismus ” which was some- 
times used also of arithmetic. 

The dates of his birth and death are unknown, but it is well 
established that he was at the height of activity about a. p. 825. 
He wrote several books,—on arithmetic, astronomy, geography, 
chronology, the sun-dial, the astrolabe, etc., most of which are 
lost. 

Robert of Chester translated other Arabic works, including 
the Qoran, into Latin. It was he, and not Robertus Anglicus, 
as usually stated, who translated the “ Judicia Alkindi astro- 
logi”. He wrote the version of the Algebra in 1145. 

The English version before us, as the author says, is rather a 
paraphrase than a translation, “in phraseology which the mod- 
ern student of mathematics will find easy of comprehension ”. 
In consequence the version would mislead if not accompanied 
by the Latin text. 

The Latin of Robert is such as Latin usually was in his day. 
Some words had to be used in a new sense. A Latin scholar 
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would hardly suspect that “ Medietas substantiae et quinque 
radices 28 coaequantur drachmis ” means what we should ex- 
press by $4°*+5%=28. Robert uses “drachma” for unit; 
Scheybl uses “ denarius ”. The unknown square (+) is “ sub- 
stantia ” or “census ”, and the first power (+) is “ radix” or 
“res”, not to mention other strange usages. 

The Algebra is made up chiefly of solutions of the various 
forms of quadratic equations, the rules by which they are solved, 
and geometrical demonstrations of the correctness of the rules. 
The solutions are identical with those of to-day, but only words 
without notation are employed. The problems are usually 
stated as equatiops of the second degree and deal with abstract 
numbers. Sometimes, however, they require some thought 
before the equation is stated and deal with concrete things, in 
which case the equation may be of the first degree. The ab- 
stract and concrete may be mixed, as when “a unit is divided 
among girls ” (p. 119). There is a chapter on mercantile trans- 
actions which really treats of proportion. The additions made 
by Scheybl contain nothing important. One problem with its 
solution deserves special mention: “I divided a drachma and 
one-half between a man and a part of a man, and to the man 
there fell the double of that which fell to the part [of a man]. 
The question is, how large was the part?” By means of a 
quadratic equation he shows that it was one-half of a man! 

It is worthy of note that among those that wrote algebras 
based directly or indirectly upon Al-Khowarizmi was Omar ibn 
Ibrahim al-Khayyami, better known as Omar Khayyam (about 
1045-1123 A. D.), and that one Mohammed al-Qasim, of Gra- 
nada, wrote a poem treating of algebra (now in the Escurial), 
not to be confounded with the “Carmen de Algorismo ” of 
Alexander de Villa Dei (about 1220), which, with the “ Algo- 
rismus Vulgaris ” by John of Halifax (about 1250), was chiefly 
instrumental in introducing the Arabic numerals into Europe. 

The title of the Algebra, still used in Mohammedan schools, 
is al-jebr w’al-mugabala (in the Latin, “ Algebra et Almuca- 
bola”), meaning “ the restoration (or making whole) and the 
opposition (or balancing)”. One would suppose that these 
words referred to the completion of the square and the equating 
of the second member to the first; but Professor Karpinski, 
correctly it would seem, holds that the one refers to the trans- 
ference of negative terms and the other to the combination of 
like terms with possible cancellation. 

Professor Karpinski contends that the Algebra of AI- 
Khowarizmi was not derived from a Greek source. Algebraic 
analysis had been employed by Greek and other mathematicians, 
but “ with such evidence as we now have we must regard him as 
the first to bring out sharply the parallelism between the ana- 
lytical and [the] geometrical solutions of quadratic equations ”. 
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Professor Karpinski has done his work excellently and has 
made an important contribution to the history of mathematics, 
correcting several prevalent errors. 

Mitton W. HuMpPuHREYs. 

UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA, 


The Beasts, Birds, and Bees of Virgil, by THomas FLETCHER 
Royps, Oxford. B.H. Blackwell, 1914. pp. I-XX, 1-107. 


Mr. Warde Fowler, who contributes the preface, says that 
“no book of classical antiquity makes quite such a strong 
appeal to Englishmen as the Georgics.” He thinks Mr. Royds’ 
notes the “ best commentary we have for the naturalist, the 
farmer or the sportsman.” Mr. Royds says the main object 
of his book is “to discover Virgil’s meaning and to bring it 
into relation with modern knowledge.” It does not pretend to 
be a complete commentary on his “natural history.” The 
notes are unaccompanied by a translation and, as Mr. Royds 
himself says, are not always strictly relevant to an exposition 
of Virgil. The scientist may not be entirely satisfied with the 
book, for it falls short of being, as its sub-title claims, a natural- 
ist’s hand-book to the Georgics. It contains much interesting 
and valuable information, some of which is new. The notes 
exhibit wide reading, if not altogether systematic treatment. 

In part I., the description of a well-bred horse in Georgics III. 
75-88 offers a fair example of the range of the notes. Sixteen 
authorities or parallels are cited: Ennius, Xenophon, Buffon, 
Whyte-Melville, Isaiah, Homer, Micah, The Field, Job, Shake- 
speare, Layard, Lucretius, Aeschylus, Byron, Kingsley, and 
Conington. The Gadfly III. 146-151 gets a good note and the 
reference in III. 250-54 to “ hippomanes ” calls forth some odd 
comments. Virgil’s fondness for goats is noted under III. 300, 
and his love of hunting under III. 409-13. “ He was a sports- 
man at heart in spite of his natural sympathy for animals.” The 
beautiful passage, III. 515-30, and the conclusion of the book, 
547-end, show Virgil’s “ power to raise his subject to the highest 
level” and his “skill as an artist in handling his theme.” 
Comments on the Ant, the Cicada, the Mus, Talpa and Curculio 
conclude Part I. 

Part II. gives the notes on birds. The Corvus is found to be 
the rook and the cornix is either the crow or the raven. 
Hirundo is sometimes our swallow and sometimes our house- 
martin. Phslomela has not a sad note, is not inspired by sorrow. 
That the bird sings in June in Italy, the remark of Countess 
Cesaresco shows: “ Take the train to Mantua in June, and 
nightingales drown the noise of the engine.” 
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Part III. treats of bees. “ To Maeterlinck Virgil is the only 
one of the Greek and Roman bee-keepers worth studying.” 
An interesting note is found on reges IV. 21. The sex, it 
appears, was discovered by Swammerdam, a Dutch naturalist 
of the 17th Century. Can bees hear? is discussed under IV. 50 
and 64. The conclusion is that “ probably bees have some sense 
of hearing, or some faculty that corresponds to it, but as to its 
nature and range we are very much in the dark.” Mr. Royds’ 
note hardly does justice to the digression of the old gardener 
(IV. 125-148), one of the most human touches of the many to 
be found in Virgil. The few thin acres, 


nec fertilis illa iuvencis 
nec pecori opportuna seges nec commoda Baccho, 


are made to blossom like the rose by the love and care of the 
Corycian old man. Of course his garden would contain a 
“number of honey and pollen-yielding blossoms,” nor would 
this be accidental. Is it accidental that this fact has escaped 
previous editors? The magnae leges (IV. 154) of the bee have 
not called forth any better comment than Mr. Royds’: “ She is, 
even more than man, a political animal, and Virgil was not far 
wrong when he clothed her with all the excellences of the Roman 
city-state.” Well worth attention are the comments on the 
drones (p. 77), on the belief in the spontaneous generation of 


bees (p. 82), on the term of life of bees, on the inspiration of 
bees, on instinct of bees, on bee-scouts. The concluding quota- 
tion from Michelet on the resurrection of bees is entirely con- 
sistent with the fine feeling for Virgil present throughout Mr. 
Royds’ book. 


M. S. SLAUGHTER. 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 


REPORTS. 
HeErMEs XLVII. 


Fascicle 1. 


Zur Geschichte der Medicin im Altertum (1-17). M. Well- 
mann continues his notes on the history of medicine (Hermes 
XXIII, p. 556; XXXV, p. 349; cf. A. J. P. XXII, p. 223). IX 
informs us about a pharmacologist Antiochis, one of whose 
remedies was successfully used in Rome by Favilla, a Libyan 
woman, during an epidemic of colic at the time of Tiberius. 
X discusses the scholia in the Aetius MS (X cent.), a collation 
of which has been made by Olivieri (Studi Italiani [IX 299 f.), 
and shows their identity with passages in Dioscurides, Galen, 
Paulus of Aegina and Oreibasius. XI (pp. 4-17) is devoted 
to Rufus of Ephesus, who should be classified, not as a Pneu- 
matic (cf. Hermes XXXV, p. 381), nor as an Eclectic, a term 
that needs definition for its use in medicine, but as a Dogmatic. 
As a commentator Galen cites him ten times, usually in conjunc- 
tion with Sabinus, probably Galen’s source. He was an enthu- 
siastic admirer of Hippocrates and undoubtedly an original 
thinker and scholar as well. Galen’s dependence on him, di- 
rectly and indirectly, joined with other cases of dependence 
reveals Galen more and more as a great compiler. 


Empedocles und die Atomistik (18-42). W. Kranz shows 
with interesting details how the atomistic doctrine of the Ab- 
derites was an organic growth out of the theories of Parmenides 
(circ. 480), Empedocles and Anaxagoras. While in general 
agreement with Brieger, who emphasized the influence of 
Anaxagoras (Hermes XXXVI, p. 161 ff.; cf. A. J. P. XXIII, ° 
p- 334), Kranz lays especial stress on Empedocles. Leucippus, 
whose existence was questioned by Brieger, and is denied by 
Christ-Schmidt (Gr. Lit*., p. 591 n. 8), wrote his work after 
450 B. c., and Democritus developed his theories as late as 400 
B. Cc. and even later, a chronology that would explain Demo- 
critus’ relation to the Sophists ; and as, moreover, his ideas were 
late in being introduced at Athens, we can understand why 
Plato was tardy in recognizing them; i. e. in the Timaeus. 


Die Chronologie des Nonnos von Panopolis (43-59). P. 
Friedlander concludes from a metrical study that Nonnus’ style 
followed that of Claudian, Cyrus, Ammonius and the younger 
Proclus ; and, as none of the poets who clearly reflect the ‘ ascetic 
rigor’ of his metrical form lived before Anastasius (491-518 
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A. D.), he assigns Nonnus’ poetic activity to the period 440-490 
A. D., instead of to about 400 A. D., as is usually done. 


Noch einmal Tibulls erste Elegie (60-116). R. Reitzenstein 
attacks the typological method of poetical criticism, which seeks 
the sources of the poetical form and the réra of the subject 
matter. This method has indeed advanced literary interpreta- 
tion ; but is too prone to find a mechanical joining of preexisting, 
incongruous elements. Thus, according to F. Jacoby (Rh. M. 
LXIV 601-632; LXV 22-87; cf. A. J. P. XXXII, p. 348), 
Tibullus I, 1. is a cento from Horace, Propertius and comedy. 
R. refutes Jacoby’s arguments and regards the bucolic part as 
preparatory to the erotic; both are united by the thought: ‘I 
am tired of military life, may I henceforth devote myself to 
rural life and the enjoyment of love’. The first book of Tibullus 
and the first book of Propertius are independent of each other. 


Hierokles bei Theophylaktos (117-125). K. Praechter, who 
has shown that the ethical fragments in Stobaeus did not belong 
to Hierocles the Neoplatonic, but to the Stoic of the same name 
(cf. Christ-Schmidt Gr. Lit. IT’, p. 274), now makes it probable 
that the Hierocles cited by Theophylactus Simocattes in his os- 
tentatious enumeration of sources for his AuAoyos 
gvotxev aropnpatwv xtA,, was also not the Neoplatonic as Zeller 
thought (Philos. d. Gr. III 2*, p. 812, n. 3), but the author of 
the ®iAicropes, whose date follows Strabo and precedes Steph- 
anus B. and Aeneas of Gaza (cf. Christ-Schmidt Gr. Lit. IT’, 
p. 629). 

Die altesten Farbenlehren der Griechen (126-140). W. Kranz 
gives an account of Empedocles’ theory of four elemental 
colors (which to him were properties of the four elements of 
matter), and its influence on Democritus and Plato. Empedo- 
cles was the first to formulate a scientific theory of color sensa- 
tion, which he thought was effected in the eye by the coincidence 
~ of minute particles, flowing from an object, with the pores of the 
eye. While others like Anaxagoras, Aristotle and the Peripa- 
tetics (cf. also Goethe, Weimar edition II, 3 p. 115 ff.) con- 
sidered white and black alone as primary, Empedocles accepted 
as such: white, black, red and yellow, from the prevailing use 
of these ‘ colors’ in the art of painting, without undertaking, as 
it seems, to harmonize in detail this assumption with his theory 
of the four elements. An interesting passage (Diels Vorsokr. 
p. 181, 25), illustrating the manifold colors in nature, is derived 
from the painter’s mixing of colors (7a pév tAéw, dAAa 8’ éAdoow). 
The Pythagoreans adopted this theory of four colors and even 
physicians like Diogenes of Apollonia and Philistion made ap- 
plications of it. Democritus based his more advanced theory 
on these same four colors, merely substituting xAwpév (plant 
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color) for #xpév. Democritus entered into a detailed analysis, 
distinguishing four elemental colors, and four primary and four 
secondary mixtures. Plato (Timaeus 67 C ff.) shows the in- 
fluence of Empedocles, but also of Democritus, whom he evi- 
dently criticizes. 


Miscellen: F. Skutsch (141-145) calls attention to the awk- 
ward close of the otherwise admirable expository scene of 
Terence’s Hautontimorumenus (i. e. v. 165-171), and argues 
that there is a gap here, due to the omission of the Greek chorus, 
evidence for which in various plays is discussed. The first act 
closed with v. 170—W. Sternkopf (146-151) shows from 
Cicero’s fifth Philippic §7 ff. that the lex Antonia agraria, which 
Lange correctly distinguished from the lex Antonia de coloniis 
in agros deducendis (cf. Groebe’s Appendix to Drumann I’, 
424 f.), was proposed by the consuls Antonius and Dolabella, 
and should therefore be called lex Antonia Cornelia agraria. 
The tribune Lucius Antonius was merely prominent in admin- 
istering it—B. Keil (151-153) explains the unique adjective 
tporaixtaios, which occurs in an Asia Minor inscription of the 
II cent. a. p. (cf. Denkschr. Wien. Akad. LIII, 1908), as a deri- 
vation from tporaixév (victoriatus), which corroborates ancient 
testimony that computations based on this coin occurred as 
early as the time of the emperors (cf. Hultsch Metrol’. 289. 2). 
—K. Miinscher (153-154) conjectures for v. 2 of Vergil’s Cata- 
lepton 5 (7): inflata <rhoezo> non Achaico (rhorfso, the read- 
ing of B). Greek passages with foifos are cited —Ch. Hiilsen 
(154-159) calls attention to the evident intention of Florus 
(I, 5) to show the restricted area occupied by the towns of 
Republican Rome in contrast with the expanded Empire, and 
accordingly emends Faesulae to Aefula (possibly Aefulae) and 
Fregellae to Fregenae.—K. Praechter (159-160) gives point to 
Antigonus’ retort when ridiculed for his homeliness: xai pay 
éddéxovv eirpdowmos elvac (cf. Plut. de cohib. ira 1 p. 556. 29 ff.) 
by translating: ich glaubte doch ein Mann “ guten Ansehens ” 
zu sein—M. Wellmann (160) cites Plut. Mor. 8 B, where 
Diocles of Carystus recommends the use of books as an épyavov 
THs matdeias, and cites Diocles’ remark to a purchaser of a book 
on medicine, who thought he could now dispense with instruc- 
tion: ra BiBAia tov vropynpata Tov 
pvnpara, 

Fascicle 2. 


Die Todesstrafe politischer Verbrecher in der spateren 
roémischen Republik (161-182). F. Miinzer discusses the ten- 
dency of the Roman Republic to abolish the death penalty, and 
the subsequent change under the Empire, when Tiberius, espe- 
cially, favored cruel executions and the exposition of the bodies 
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on the Gemoniae Scalae. Under these conditions historians of 
the Empire, seeking precedents, invented executions and the 
exposition of the bodies in public, which accounts for certain 
discrepancies between their statements and more reliable ones. 
Such a late fabrication by Clodius Licinius (consul 4 A. D.) 
was made after the model of the history of Catiline’s conspiracy 
(cf. Livy XXIX 22, 7-10; XXXIV 44, 6-8). This model was 
also used in a case pointed out by Ed. Schwartz (Gotting. Univ. 
Prog. 1903, 3-10). But Valerius Maximus especially is shown 
to have falsified history in this respect, probably out of sub- 
serviency to Tiberius. According to him (VI, 9, 13; 3.3) Q. 
Caepio and Claudius Clinias (both of them exiled) were 
strangled in prison and their bodies exposed on the Gemoniae 
Scalae, the very name of which was not known until the time 
of Tiberius. 


Zur Uberlieferung von Senecas Tragdédien (183-198). Th. 
Diiring after renewed study (cf. A. J. P. XXX 460; XXXI 
481/2) reaffirms his conviction that the Etruscus (E) s. XI/XII 
furnishes the foundation for establishing the text of Seneca’s 
tragedies, although the A-MSS are indispensable for numerous 
passages. He has carefully reexamined the MSS of Richter, 
which he characterizes, and, in the meantime, W. Hoffa has 
collated Neapolitanus IV D 47 (n), and Laurentianus 24 sin. 
4 (b) ; and, most important, he had at his command two new 
MSS, which antedate the commentary of Nic. Treveth (1305- 
1321), in which the hitherto oldest tradition of the A class is 
preserved. They are a Cambridge MS (C) of Corpus Christi 
College ; and a Parisinus lat. 8260 (P), discovered by C. E. 
Stuart (cf. Classic. Quart. Jan. 1912). Stuart expresses his 
belief that C was used by Treveth; but this is shown to be 
erroneous. A detailed examination of selected passages illus- 
trates interestingly points in MS tradition. A diagram indi- 
cates the independent relation of P and C to the archetype A 
(the date of which is now pushed back into the XII century), 
and also of a theoretical X from which n, b, and Ag (Richter’s 
Augustanus) were derived. All, however, were probably sepa- 
rated from A by intervening copies, and again n, b and Ag, on 
their part, from X. 


Weitere Studien tiber das Recht bei Plautus und Terenz 
(199-249). O. Fredershausen, who gained favorable comment 
with his dissertation De jure Plautino et Terentiano (cf. Berl. 
Phil. W. 1907, 1354 f.), contributes here a study on Familien- 
und Erbrecht, in which he seeks to determine what was peculiar 
to Athens, or Rome, and what common to both. In the latter 
case judgment as to source is hazardous. Numerous passages 
in Plautus and Terence are examined, which bear on the pur- 
pose of marriage, the legality of marriage with strangers, the 
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marriage of children of the same father (permissible in Athens), 
the punishment for adultery, the peculiarly Athenian law dealing 
with heiresses, etc. In a number of cases Roman additions or 
changes can be recognized, especially in the Epidicus. That 
Terence everywhere merely reproduces his original is not to be 
assumed, and yet the explanation of the law dealing with 
heiresses in the Phormio (125 ff.) need not be taken as intro- 
duced to inform the Roman public. Adultery could be punished 
in Athens and Rome; but in Rome the woman could also be 
killed, hence the threat of the miles in Bacchid. 860-69, is prob- 
ably Plautus’ addition. 


Lactanz de mortibus persecutorum (250-275) H. Silomon 
discredits the assumption that the D. M. P. was the account of 
an eye-witness. If the author was in Nicomedia during the 
reign of Diocletian and Constantine, he must have derived the 
events preceding the reign of Diocletian from some source, and 
sO a comparison with Eutropius, Aurelius Victor and the 
excerpts of Aurelian and Festus reveals the same source for 
the D. M. P., i. e. the anonymous History of the Emperors (cf. 
Philolog. XLV). For the period following Diocletian’s retire- 
ment, by including the histories of Zonaras and Zosimus, it 
becomes evident that here, too, the D. M. P. depended mainly 
on this anonymous history, and to some extent on the historia 
Constantini. The bias and errors of the author of the D. M. P. 
is shown as well as his skill. Silomon proposes to determine 
how far the two above-named sources extended, which would 
yield a date after which the D. M. P. must be placed. Even so 
it is clear that Lactantius cannot have been the author (cf. A. 
J. P. XXXVII, p. 230). 


Fragmente einer Handschrift der Demen des Eupolis (276- 
313). A. Korte edits the 117 lines of the Demes of Eupolis, 
most of them more or less fragmentary, which appeared, un- 
identified, for the first time in I911, as an appendix to Lefebvre’s 
second edition of Menander. The script, on both sides of three 
leaves of papyrus, is that of the IV or V century A. D., to which 
date Korte assigned the Menander codex; but is more careful 
and book-like (cf. Korte, Menandrea Praef. XII). Korte con- 
fronts the restored text with the papyrus text, and supports 
both with notes on conjectures and readings. Further examina- 
tion of the papyrus by experts like Hunt, Wilcken, Croenert 
and Jensen is highly desirable. The Demes, perhaps the greatest 
political comedy of all times, appears to have been Eupolis’ last 
work (412 8.c.). The chorus was composed of representatives 
of the rural do. From the dead appear Myronides, Solon 
and especially Aristides. Three passages are restored with the 
aid, respectively, of Euripides, Cratinus and one Eupolis frag- 
ment. The meter shows that the latter part of a parabasis is 
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included, which affords interesting comparisons with Aris- 
tophanes. The last two verses of the antepirrhema bear a 
striking resemblance to the closing lines of the second parabasis 
of the Knights (1288/9), which seems to strengthen the theory 
that this was composed by Eupolis. 


Miscellen: M. Pohlenz (314-317) believes that the doctrine 
that Eupolis aided Aristophanes in the composition of the sec- 
ond parabasis of the Knights, particularly .vv. 1288/9 (cf. 
scholion), is nothing but an ancient conjecture based on the 
resemblance of those verses to two verses in the newly discov- 
ered Eupolis fragment (cf. the last article).—Ida Kapp (317- 
319) discusses the recognition scene in Menander’s Epitrepontes 
v. 432-456, and concludes that two houses only are on the stage, 
that of Charisius and Chairestratus; that Charisius has gone 
into the house of his (young) friend Chairestratus and that his 
drinking there is shown by the Petersburg fragment (fabula 
incerta II Koerte), which agrees with the situation and prob- 
ably gives the conclusion of the first and beginning of the sec- 
ond act.—Ch. Huelsen (319-320) apologizes for forgetting that 
O. Hirschfeld had suggested Aefulae for Faesulae and Fre- 
genae for Fregellae in Florus I, 5 (cf. Sitzungsb. d. Berl. 
Akadem. 1899, p. 549) ; but points out differences in their re- 
spective views (cf. previous Miscellen)—H. Dessau (320) 
comments on another Amphora stamp POS. CVR (= Post. 


Curt.) found in Coblenz (cf. A. J. P. XXXVII, p. 100). 


HERMAN L. EBELING. 
GoucHeEr COLLEGE. 


Romania, Vol. XLIV (1915), No. 173. 
Janvier-Avril. 


A. T. Baker [et] M. Roques. Nouveaux fragments de la 
chanson de La reine Sibille. 13 pages. Mr. Loveday of Shef- 
field University not long since discovered in his ancestral library 
a double leaf of parchment containing an Old French poem. 
Professor Baker on examining the text found it to be of the 
thirteenth century and in an English hand. He has published 
the fragmentary text in question; and M. Roques has come to 
his assistance with a study of the relationships existing between 
this and the previously known versions of the same story in 
French, Italian and Spanish. The present fragments appear 
to belong to the most primitive version of all those hitherto 
discovered. 
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Wm. A. Nitze. Sans et Matiére dans les oeuvres de Chrétien 
de Troyes. 23 pages. In his endeavor to determine the exact 
meaning to be attached to these technical literary terms the 
author of this article has frequent recourse to parallel passages 
to be found in the Lays of Marie de France and other medieval 
writers. His general conclusion is that Chrétien de Troyes was 
able in a masterful way to adapt literary material previously 
existing to his own ends, and that he was thus able to create a 
new species in the romance as known in early French literature 
and as especially well exemplified in his own writings. The 
author’s conclusions are well supported by numerous citations 
from recent scholarly work in the same field. 


Amos Parducci. Le Tiaudelet, traduction francaise en vers 
du Theodulus. 18 pages. This well-known medieval work 
has been expanded by the Old French author in his translation 
by the addition of a prologue and of voluminous glosses. In 
the present article only a few extracts of the Old French text 
are published. An effort is, however, made to determine the 
personality of the anonymous author, and to indicate briefly the 
outside sources on which he probably drew. This long octo- 
. syllabic poem awaits further investigation. 


M. Wilmotte. La Chanson de Roland et la Chancgun de 
Willame. 32 pages. Instead of vainly endeavoring to har- 
monize and approve of the numerous theories already advanced 


by scholars as to the history of the Chancun de Willame, the 
writer of the present article endeavors to judge the poem on 
its own merits from a literary point of view. It would seem 
that the poet was familiar with the Chanson de Roland, and 
whenever he happened to remember verses or incidents that 
appeared to him to be suitable he introduced them into his own 
work. 


Mélanges. Arthur Langfors, Le dit des quatre rois. Arthur 
Langfors, Notes et corrections au roman de Renart le contre- 
fait. Marius Esposito, Priére a la vierge en huitains. A. 
Thomas, Un témoignaje méconu sur Gui de Tournant. A. 
Thomas, Qi vive? 


Comptes rendus. Ferdinand Danne, Das altfranzdsische 
Ebrulfusleben, eine Dichtung aus dem 12. Jahrhundert (Arthur 
Langfors). Henri Hauvette, Boccace: étude biographique et 
littéraire (Henry Cochin). E. Marcialis, Piccolo Vocabolario 
sardo-italiano e Repertorio italiano-sardo; Fauna del Golfo di 
Cagliari (J. Jud). A.-F. Masséra, Il serventese romagnolo 
del 1277 (Giulio Bertoni). M. Niedermann, Sprachliche Be- 
merkungen zu Marcellus Empiricus de medicamentis (J. Jud). 
J. Stalzer, Die Reichenauer Glossen der Handschrift Karlsruhe 
115 (Giulio Bertoni). K. Hetzer, Die Reichenauer Glossen 
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(Giulio Bertoni). W. Foerster, Die Reichenauer Glossen 
(Giulio Bertoni). J. Stalzer, Zu den Reichenauer Glossen 
(Giulio Bertoni). W. Foerster, Noch einmal die Reichenauer 
Glossen (Giulio Bertoni). C. Salvioni, Per la fonetica e la 
morfologia delle parlate meridionali d’ Italia (J. Jud). Marius 
Esposito, Inventaire des anciens manuscrits frangais des biblio- 
théques de Dublin, I (Arthur Langfors). 


Périodiques. Archiv fiir das Studium der neueren Sprachen 
und Literaturen, t. CX XXII (A. Langfors). Giornale storico 
delia letteratura italiana, t. LXIII, LXIV (A. Jeanroy: “ Ken- 
neth Mac Kenzie, Per la storia dei Bestiari italiani”). Lares, 
bullettino della Societa di etnografia italiana, t. I, II (J. Jud). 
Le Moyen Age, 2° série, t. V-X1I (H. Lemaitre). Revista Lusi- 
tana, t. XV (A. B.). Studj romanzi, V (Giulio Bertoni). 


Chronique. Obituary notices of Alexandre D’Ancona and 
Rodolfo Renier. Collections et publications en cours. 


Comptes rendus sommaires. 9g titles. M.L. Wagner, Siid- 
sardische Trutz- und Liebes-, Wiegen- und Kinderlieder (J. 
Jud). Die Lieder Raouls von Soissons, hrsg. von Emil 
Winkler (A. Jeanroy). 


GeorGE C. KEIDEL. 
Wasuincrton, D. C. 
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BRIEF MENTION. 


My discourse on the Greek particles in the last number of the 
JourNAL was rudely interrupted by the ‘ claudite iam rivos’ of 
the printer, whose ‘close up’ took a less classic form. Fifty 
years ago one of my pupils found fault with my instruction 
because I did not pay enough attention to the Greek particles. 
Whether the reproach was deserved or not, I cannot tell at this 
distance of time, but the particles certainly form an extremelv 
important chapter in the study of Greek. The literature is now 
appallingly massive, now hopelessly scattered. What one finds 
in the school grammars is utterly inadequate. Translations 
carry no conviction. In other spheres great reputations for 
scholarship have been gained by translations of imaginary 
differences, but a King of Greek Scholarship, if such a being 
were conceivable, would lose his rights where there is nothing 
into which to translate; for English is asyndetic as Greek is 
syndetic. In four consecutive lines of So. Ai. 1226 we find 
ot 87... rox... mov. 8%, ro, rov produce each a distinct 
effect. But can you bring that out in English without cum- 
brous circumlocution? Your German cannot live without 
‘schon’. Translate ‘schon’ into English and it becomes an 
ear-mark of the unassimilated Teuton. 8€ is a good example. 


For generations 8é has been translated with distressing 
uniformity by ‘ but’; and the head-master of Grayfriars school 
apostrophizes Pendennis thus: 


‘Miserable trifler! A boy who construes 3¢ and instead of 3€ but at 
sixteen years of age is guilty not merely of folly and ignorance and 
dulness inconceivable but of crime, deadly crime, of filial ingratitude 
which I tremble to contemplate’. 


If the Doctor had been spared to read Sir John Sandys’ 
translation of Pindar in which the ‘ but’ translation is dodged 
at every turn, one ‘trembles to contemplate’ the consequences. 
Now it is ‘ while ’, now it is ‘and’, now it is frankly left to the 
uncovenanted mercies of the sentence. Scientific etymology 
has nothing to do with it. Translation is an art and not a 
science. 8€ = 8%, the equation given in the last Brief Mention, 
is repudiated by high authority. ‘But’ makes no picture, 
unless one drags in the other adversative ‘ butt’ with two t’s. 


25 
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8é is in like case, and my advocacy of the wyv—8y theory (A. J. 
P. XXXVII 240) was intended chiefly as an argument against 
those who consider the explanation too metaphysical. The 
Greek language, as far back as we know it, is capable of sub- 
tilties that can be revealed only by painstaking analysis. The 
naiveté of Homer is almost as much a myth as the naiveté of 
Herodotos. What are we to do with ye? We are told to ren- 
der ye simply by stress, but emphasis is the refuge of poverty, 
and in my teaching I have always declared that ‘ emphasis’ is 
no explanation, even if I have resorted to it myself. ye= Lat. 
‘ quidem ’, but ‘ quidem ’ is three times as long and ‘at least’ is 
not only three times as long but more than three times as heavy. 
ye is a gasp. All we can do is to write long excursuses on 
8€ ye as Neil has done in his much lauded edition of the Knights 
and to find comfort in the fact that ye is a constituent element 
of ydép and that we must not consider ydp too strictly illative. 
As for dpa, science tells us that it is short for dpapérws. The 
full translation would be ‘accordingly’, but what after it is 
reduced to the canina littera 5’? There is an dpa of accord, 
there is an dpa of discord, the familiar dpa of surprise. ‘ There- 
fore’ becomes ‘after all’. The second dpa differs from the 
first only in the putting out of the tongue, such as we expect 
from the Greek cipwveiac. The German ‘so’ has been called a 
compendium of the German language, just as the difference 
between the German and the English ‘also’ reflects, if it does 
not sum up, the differences of the two nationalities. I have 
never found an explanation for the curious phenomenon that 
while ‘ sooth’ is said to be the equivalent of the Greek 6vrws, 
‘ forsooth ’ should be invariably ironical and ‘in sooth’ should 
be invariably serious,.although it is often accompanied by 
‘sober’ in order perhaps to guard against the contagion of its 
mocking companion. 


dv and xe are set down among the untranslatables, but in 
the case of dv the "Adpodirn Ovpavia (Palatal Etymology) and 
"Adpodiry Idvinuos (Popular Etymology) seem to be nearly in 
accord. davis the Latinan. It is ‘other’ (‘or’). It is a mani- 
festation of dAAws. It carries with it a comparative notion, and, 
like the comparative, as is abundantly seen in piv, it involves’ 
a negative. The kinship with dv- privative is not to be denied. 
It was originally used of something ‘else’ than the present, 
and, like 6 dAAos xpdvos, had originally to do with the future. 
It cannot be used with the present indicative. It is superfluous 
with the future indicative. «ev, on the other hand, is the 
despair of both the Aphrodites. Like dy it has to do with 
something other than the present, and from this point of view 
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it has a family likeness to xeivos, the ‘ yonder’ demonstrative, 
the demonstrative of the ideal, of the land of the leal. «xevés= 
xewos is, I know, an empty analogy. «xevés remembers its 
august abode and forms a comparative xevérepos, but xev= 
xeivws might ‘touch the music’, as the saying is, of that same 
ill-regulated doxy, Popular Etymology. Worse fancies have 
been suggested. dv has been called a decapitated «dv, one of 
the many abuses of prodelision. The combination dv xev does 
not favor the identity of the two particles. «ev reinforces ay 
as to qualifies pév. It is needless to attempt to differentiate 
dv and xev. On common ground ay as the more robust thrusts 
xev more and more aside. ov«x av pushes ov xev to the wall, 
and no wonder when one considers the analogy of. av with the 
negative. But I am trenching upon the domain of scientific 
grammar, the domain of Lady Clara Vere de Vere, whereas I 
ought to keep to the haunts of Dorothy Draggletail. 


The word ‘ haunts’ reminds me of a line of observation that 
is not to be disregarded by the teacher, the student—the haunts 
of the particles, the part of the sentence where a particle ‘ uses ’, 
to employ a hunter’s term, the other particles with which it 
combines, the parts of speech that it affects. Of course, the 
enclitics are registered. to, for instance, is an enclitic. What 
are we to do with rovydp, rovyapowv? Is it a genuine ro? Or is 
it a survival from the time when ro: was not an enclitic? Or 
has it forgotten its origin, as av is supposed by some to have 
worked its way down from the head of the sentence? Every- 
thing points to that ro=ta&. We all know that ga haunts mono- 
syllables, that 8% has a peculiar tang at the end of a verse. 
As for companionship, we are all familiar with 8 5%, with 
pev Sn, with pév odv. yév retains its swearing function so tena- 
ciously that there is no possibility of a combination of wév and 
pov. If I am right as to ro and mov, then roi mov is an illicit 
combination. True, it occurs H. F. 1177. Where else? It 
may be defended on the ground that zov might have its local and 
not its moral significance, but the rarity is noteworthy. Scholars 
of the old school noticed such things. One fine old fellow 
objected to roivvy in Aischylos and wrote re viv, but he was not 
awake to the Sicilian influence recognized A. J. P. XXXVII 
239. It is an old observation that rot is not allowed with the 
optative. When one is wishing—a rare thing in conventional 
prose—one is thinking of one’s self and not of a choir invisible. 
Encouraged by this interesting phenomenon, a scholar of our 
day cast aspersions on the imperative with ro (A. J. P. XXXI 
116), another on the imperative with otv (see my note on O. 
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10, 11), both perfectly futile suggestions, as I have shewn. The 
only particle that the imperative affects is 67. One is almost 
tempted to quote the familiar use of the monitory ‘to-day’ in 
English. ‘To-day, if ye will hear his voice, harden not your 
hearts.’ ‘Be wise to-day, ’tis madness to defer.’ Under the 
influence of his laudanum negus De Quincey calls the Greek 
particles expletives—expletives to which the Greeks themselves 
attached no definite signification, and yet found themselves 
unable to think or talk without them. A ‘pipe dream’, as we 
Americans say, a part of De Quincey’s illusion as to his Greek 
scholarship. Apart from such inarticulate sounds as are im- 
perfectly rendered by ‘ tut’ and ‘ hem’ and ‘ pshaw ’, expletives 
are degraded sense-words, and there is an interesting chapter 
on the general subject in Tylor’s Primitive Culture, which, of 
course, is subject to revision as everything is. Jingo is a god, 
and ‘ By Jingo’ was as legitimate as vy Aia, but vy Aia, in the 
course of time, became a particle and as such was admitted to 
narrative from which oaths had been excluded in the best period. 
The ‘ stobbér’ and ‘ backér’ of the Rhine steamboats of my 
youth were the corruption of the ‘ Stop her’ and ‘ Back her’ 
of the early British engineers. 4 BdAe has been interpreted, 
and that by an eminent scholar, as a cry to Baal. «6c, a rare 
bird in prose, might have been understood, just as it is trans- 
lated, ‘ would God ’ (Océ pov, pov). What is ri A mock- 
ing diphthongization such as one hears in the cockney * lidy’ 
for ‘lady’? The effect is ‘ What the devil!’ and one recalls 
the Homeric mdpos ro: Saipova (Il. 8, 166), which admits 
of a like translation. As for xai wav, the swearing feature of 
pay makes itself felt. ‘Why! bless me’ (the Rhadamanthys 
equivalent for ‘I’ll be d—d’) reproduces the effect of a com- 
bination employed in the tragic poets for the introduction of a 
new actor, and elsewhere for surprise, for remonstrance. Some 
years ago, Professor Morris set the example of studying situa- 
tion in Roman Comedy (A. J. P. X 397 foll.). A similar study 
of situation in Aristophanes would do more to bring out the 
feeling of the particles than much discourse about etymology. 
Some years ago, I assigned it as a seminary exercise, but the 
assignment came to nothing, and it was to have formed a part 
of the present lucubration, but other subjects demand other 
irresponsible comment. 


The father of Euripides is reputed to have been a Boeotian. 
If a Boeotian, he must have been an admirer of Pindar, and, 
following this faint trail, I found myself reading Euripides 
entire. The edition I used had been in my possession since 
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1853, but had never been handled for exploration except as to 
the poet’s practice in the matter of the historical present, and 
that only in the continuous narratives, so that there were no 
distracting marginalia. A fresh text is an approach to Marion 
Delorme’s made-over virginity (—‘ Ton amour m’a refait une 
virginité "—) and whenever I can, I make my researches in 
untrodden ways. The by-products were interesting to me, 
such as the contrasts between the rhetorical amplitude of 
Euripides and the terseness of Pindar, which, however, is a 
matter that deserves fuller treatment than I can give it here. 
Of fanciful exegesis there was no end. Years ago my atten- 
tion was called to Euripides’ insistence upon the indignity of 
sweeping, about which I have had something to say in my 
discourse on The Spiritual Rights of Minute Research. This 
time I came very near being led astray by his use of amqvy. 
One of my favourites is the Fourth Olympian, the opening 
verse of which recalls another favourite, Shelley’s Cloud, which 
I parodied during the Civil War in a description of the Lee- 
Grant campaign. ’EAarnp iréprare Bpovras axapavrérodos | Zed 
is associated in my mind with ‘ Aloft on the towers of my skiey 
bowers, Lightning, my pilot, sits’. Psaumis’ victory was won 
amnvy ‘ with a mule-car ’, if, indeed, O. 4 and O. 5 celebrate the 
same victory, which has been questioned. The ary is men- 
tioned only O. 5, the genuineness of which has again been 
assailed by an Italian scholar, as Cerrato notes in his new edi- 
tion. The superscription of O. 4 is appari, but it is not unlike 
Pindar to substitute 6yéov (O. 4, 11) for the humbler drjvas 
(O. 5,3). With Pindar’s mule-car in my mind, I saw a special 
fitness in the use of armvm (Phoen. 328) for the fvvwpis (v. 
1085) of the two mulish brothers, Eteokles and Polyneikes: 
and there is a certain propriety in the association of the mule- 
car with the obdurate soothsayer Teiresias (v. 847). To be 
sure, the amv that conveyed Klytaimestra and her belongings 
to Aulis was a mwAuy arnvn as was the car on which Laios 
was mounted (So. O. R. 802; comp. I. A. 617), and must 
have been of very different pattern from the chariot that bore 
Psaumis to victory. The difficulty with which Klytaimestra’s 
car disembogued its contents recalled the discomfort which I 
endured in a springless cart on my visit to Hissarlik in 1896, 
and, which is worse, roused a certain distrust of my exegesis 
of Pindar P. 9, 11 where I scout the interpretation of xepi xovi¢g 
as xepi xovpiLovon. Klytaimestra asks for help.: Odxous as 
av éxAimw xakos—a Euripidean touch—and Phoen. 847 we read: 
mao’ pirci | xetpds Oupaias dvapévew xovgicpata. The agile 
huntress Kyrene may have grown stiff on her long ride from 
Thessaly to her future home. 
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Another personal experience has to do with the textual criti- 
cism as well as with the exegesis of the arjvm passage in which 
Teiresias figures. Phoen. 851 we read dos éxBadov 6800. daros 
is glossed by xdparos, but there is a v. 1. alos, and aizos is com- 
mended by the regimen to which I have been subjected for 
months. Eccl. 12, 5: They shall be afraid of that which is 
high and fears shall be in the way, or, as Professor Haupt 
translates the passage: ‘ Whatever is high we fear; and every 
walk is a terror’ (A. J. P. XXVI 157) with the apposite com- 
ment (p. 169): ‘ The old man hates to climb a hill because he is 
short of breath, he dreads a walk even on level ground.’ It is a 
delight to have the support of so eminent a scholar, especially as 
I still bear the marks of a blow I received some years ago when 
I undertook to illustrate the Persians of Timotheos v. 89 (A. J. 
P. XXIV 227): vopudow atyais by the Biblical ‘I will guide 
thee with mine eye’ (Ps. 32, 8), whereupon Bruno Keil, Hermes 
1913, p. 126, remarks: ‘<Gildersleeve> kann unmdglich LXX 
(der hebraische Text ist hier corrupt) eingesehen haben: 
éri rovs pov, was in gerade entgegengesetz- 
tem Sinne gemeint ist.’ A model of hypercriticism. I frankly 
confess that I never thought of looking into the LXX. The 
Authorized Version is literature. Its translations, true or false, 
have entered into the thesaurus of our language, and the senti- 
ment is world-wide. Perhaps I was thinking of J. H. H. 
Schmidt’s definition of é@@aApés as the ‘ guiding star’, though 
I cannot agree with him as to the difference between 6¢0aApos 
and éyya (P. 5, 18). However, in the Ecclesiastes matter I 
am glad of my excessive caution. 


In one of his prefaces, all worth reading and perpending, the 
preface to his edition of the Odyssey, Gottfried Hermann com- 
mends emphatically the continuous reading of Homer. Good 
advice. One does not sip sea-water. One sails the ocean blue. 
True, my comparison does not run on all fours, for I cannot 
imagine nausea to arise from reading long stretches of Homer, 
whereas even sailors like Nelson are not exempt from trouble 
when they tempt the watery ways. As I have recorded else- 
where, I had read the De Corona often but never read it really 
until one blessed Thursday when I read it without leaving my 
chair and, of course, without note or comment, for that is one 
of the essential conditions of the experiment. Primarily, it is 
true, as I have just stated, my reading of Euripides on end 
was undertaken for Pindar’s sake, then kept up for the delight 
of the exercise. But when I finished the Cyclops and looked 
back on the stretch I had covered, I was conscious of a decided 
revulsion. Goethe tells us that he rode into the zone of the 
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great guns in order to find out for himself what is meant by 
‘cannon-fever ’, and, mindful of his example, I have tried to 
analyze my feelings under similar circumstances; and, being 
at any rate a determined analyst, I began to search out the rea- 
sons for the revulsion, the violence of which was not mitigated 
by the subsequent reading of Sophokles, for many years my 
favorite of the Great Three. Under the influence of German 
aesthetics I was in my youth as much enamored of Sophokles 
and as much prejudiced against Euripides as my junior, Jebb, 
was afterwards. One of my favorite teachers was Schneide- 
win, and he was a Sophoklean. He knew his Sophokles by 
heart, and I remember how he corrected our slips as we read 
the Electra aloud to him one evening when his eyes refused 
their office. His edition of Sophokles still holds its own, and 
not long ago, I was stirred to resentment when Wilamowitz gave 
Schneidewin credit for good will and nothing else. In my 
twenty years at the University of Virginia, the only one of the 
three I taught in my regular classes was Sophokles, and I my- 
self have made a slight contribution to the study of his drama- 
turgy in an essay entitled ‘ Maximilian, his Travels and his 
Tragedy ’, which is really a vindication of Sophoklean method 
as illustrated in a real life. My prejudice against Euripides was 
heightened by my love of Aristophanes, for the first play of 
Aristophanes I read under adequate guidance, the guidance of 
Ritschl, whom I adored, was the Frogs, and for years I worked 
at an edition of the Frogs that was to have been illustrated by 
parallels from the annals of literary persiflage. But as life 
went on, the threefold cord of love and labor and sorrow drew 
me nearer to Euripides, and I have tried every now and then to 
make amends to Euripides the Poet as well as to Euripides the 
Thinker. 


This time, however, the revulsion was unmistakable, and, 
thinking the thing over, I realized that I had been followed dur- 
ing the course of my reading by voices that whispered in my 
ear hateful criticisms of Euripides like the blasphemous sugges- 
tions of ‘ one of the wicked ones ’ to Christian on his way to the 
Heavenly City. At first I bethought me of Tekmessa’s excuse 
for Aias: 

xaxa. SevvdLwv & daipwv 
xovdeis avdpav édidagev. 


But the voices were human voices, not the voices of Saipoves, 
and the blasphemies were stale. Every now and then the utter- 
ances seemed to come from a more intimate quarter : 


wore vydvos a8’ aipa. 
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Was it a temporary disorder of the intellect, a manner of men- 
tal borborygmus, very different in its fitfulness from the pitiless 
peristaltic movement of Henry James’s mind (A. J. P. XXXI 
125)? I will not attempt to sort these susurrations under regu- 
lar categories. Tumultuousness fits the character of this mid- 
summer nightmare. 


‘A whisperer separateth chief friends’, and one of the prin- 
cipal whisperers whose voice I recognized was Tycho Momm- 
sen, and as I read, I noted the blend of the everyday with the 
archaic, the matching of ‘ cloth of gold’ with ‘cloth of frize’, 
corresponding to the double strain in the blood of the poet. 
Shut one eye and it would be easy to prove that Euripides was 
a conservative and not a radical. There are two sides to his 
shield. As for his syntax, the evil spirit worked from within. 
Instead of emphasizing the clay feet of the great image of 
Daniel’s vision, your critic of sculpture would have questioned 
the conformity of the statue to accepted canons, and as a syntac- 
tician in grain, I was tempted to notice Euripides’ leaning now 
to the syntax of the agora, now to hyperepicism. The details 
I suppress. One personal observation, however, not to say 
grievance, I will not withhold. His «¢ with the future indica- 
tive shews clearly that metre was not the determining factor. 
The evidence is overwhelming—I will not burden the page with 
references—and I smiled grimly as I remembered that the 
Brugmann—Thumb grammar ignores my insistence on the dif- 
ference between «i with the future indicative and édv with the 
subjunctive, and refers only to the ineffectual protest raised by 
an American scholar against the irrefragable doctrine (A. J. P. 
XIII 123 ff.). 


In the Frogs Euripides proudly offers to submit to the judg- 
ment of Dionysos what he had done in the way of 


Tamn, Ta péAn, TA vevpa THS Tpaywdias. 


Partly, perhaps chiefly, because I am disqualified—which does 
not necessarily mean ‘ unqualified °—I am moved to jot down 
among the things that came to me from within or from without, 
criticisms of Euripides’ metres, lyric and other. Whispering 
voices told me how the technique of the Euripidean trimeter 
declined after 424, but I stopped my ears at the ancient gibe 
which gave rise to the technical term Eipirideov. That is not a 
matter of metre but a matter of rhetoric, a matter of épOdrys 
as against wAaywopds (A. J. P. IX 140 ff.). You can attach 
the tin can of AnxvOov droAecev to the stump of trimeter after 
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trimeter in other narratives than those of the prologues. The 
jest was aimed at Euripides’ affectation of opening his story 
with the child-like simplicity of the fairy tale. In the use of 
the trochaic tetrameter Euripides harks back to Aischylos, as 
he does in so many things, but what is the artistic warrant for 
using the dactylic hexameter and the elegiac distich? One can 
understand the intercalation of the iambic trimeter in lyric 
measures. It is a matter of resipiscence. But the dactyl soars, 
and one recalls the mocking parody (A. J. P. XXI 232) of 
Aristophanes in the Peace 114 foll. There are too many wail- 
ing anapaests. The dochmiac is overdone. The dochmiac is a 
tragic creation, and Euripides has been called by the highest 
authority tpay«eraros, but tpayixwraros is no more a compliment 
than ‘ most oratorical’ would be for an orator. Not being an 
Enoplian and therefore not armed against the darts of the ad- 
versaries of Euripides, my ears were open to all the criticisms, 
old and new, about the monodies, those bravura pieces, which, 
quite apart from tradition, were evidently composed for a spe- 
cial performer—in modern times clear openings for encores. 
The appositeness of the odes to the action is a favorite field of 
criticism. Sophokles gives mythical parallels in his choruses, 
but no such long connected narratives as we find, for instance, 
in the I. A. 164 foll. As for the 760s of the various rhythms, 
whispers from without and murmurs from within were bewil- 
dering in their variety. The so-called logaoedics are said to 
have no character of their own, apart from the music, and as 
the music is lost, the soul is lost, and praise and blame alike are 
plays of the fancy. Only, without plays of the fancy the world 
of Greek poetry would lose most of its charm—for the fanciful. 


Then came the long procession of his characters, their faces 
all awry. Menelaos is a cad, Hippolytos, the prototype of the 
prig. Strange, by the way, that one has no profound sympathy 
with such worthy characters as Joseph, Hippolytos, Bellero- 
phon, Peleus. The Greek Josephs at all events all come to bad 
ends. There is Medea, the Woman’s Rights woman, who 
taught her modern sisters that bearing children was more than 
an offset against bearing arms. That she was right makes no 
difference. And then there is the degradation of Helen to the 
level of Offenbach’s ‘La belle Héléne’. Euripides’ Helen is 
not the Helen of the Iliad, still less the Helen of the Odyssey, 
nor the Helen of Isokrates, whom it was once the fashion to 
call a vapid rhetorician, that hierophant of the Cult of Beauty. 
The Euripidean Helen falls in love with the Oriental splendor 
of Paris’s attire, specifically his trousers, according to the Cy- 
clops. A curious turn-about. In my youth, Punch twitted 
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royalty with admiring the bare legs of the sturdy Highlanders. 
In Euripides’ time it was the breeks that caught women’s eyes. 
The Euripidean Helen was not to be trusted in the same boat 
with any susceptible male, and the stinginess of her votive 
offering of hair (Or. 128) recalls a passage in a certain dis- 
reputable French novel. Helen is a goddess, a déesse en exil, 
as it were. Euripides can not escape that basic fact—which a 
fine writer, the other day, called a ‘basilar fact’. But in his 
Helen the évaporée woman becomes merely an evaporated 
goddess. 


Helen’s natural critics are her provisional mother-in-law, 
Hekabe, a typical scold, who figures as a prosecuting she-attor- 
ney in the Troades, and her provincial niece, Elektra, whose 
criticism of Helen’s economy in the matter of tresses has just 
been cited. Elektra is the typical Greek old maid and old maids 
were a rarity in Greece. The Pythia is ‘all unmated because 
so consecrated ’, but the rest of the sisterhood frankly mourn 
because no one has dupp’d the chamber door for them. 
Elektra is no exception, and when she says touching Klytai- 
mestra: yuvaixes avdpav, & fév’, ob waidwv dida, she reveals her- 
self. My heart has always been woe for Pylades—ypaiv éynpev 
avrés Sv veos—and whenever I think of him, the closing scenes 
of the Ecclesiazusae spoil the vision of devoted friendship. In 
the matter of womankind Sophokles had much to learn from his 
younger rival, and actually learned much. No more interesting 
study than a comparison of the two Elektras such as Kaibel has 
instituted (A. J. P. XVIII 355). Would that we had a Helen 
of Sophokles ! 


As for Euripides the rhetorician, all the tragic poets, includ- 
ing Aischylos himself, show traces of the aniline colours of the 
Sicilian school, but Euripides was the dcanxéds romrns by emi- 
nence. His ortxopuv$iac remind one of the cross-questioning 
processes of the modern pettifogger, and years ago I set on foot 
a study which culminated in a Johns Hopkins doctoral disser- 
tation ignored by an English scholar who long afterwards 
handled the same theme. Then came the rabble rout of Euripi- 
dean questions: Euripides the Rationalist, the Riddle of the 
Bacchae, the Problem of the Deus ex Machina, which a pupil 
of mine—too early lost to scholarship—attempted to solve in 
his own way. Finally, a turmoil like the turmoil of the Néxuva. 
Kar’ éywy’ éEyypopnv. The bad dream was over. Euripides be- 
came for me once more Euripides the Human. Now abideth not 
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Helen, but Alkestis, Iphigeneia, Polyxene. The ribald jests, the 
‘posticae sannae’, the miasmatic vapors are blown away by 
the cool airs that come from the dells of Hellas, for Euripides 
is not only Euripides the Human but the Poet of Nature. Still 
the initial question comes back: Why this revulsion? The rea- 
sons are, as might be expected of the brief-mentioner, purely 
personal. 


The story is told.of a Harvard Professor of Greek, one of 
the old, old time, that when he was asked what he was going 
to do with himself after his retirement, ‘ I am going to read the 
authors ’, he said, and it was well. So few professors find time 
to read the authors. But if he sought peace in reading the 
authors, he ought not to have read Euripides, or he would have 
met with my fate. There is no classical repose in Euripides, 
and I see clearly that my trouble arose from two causes: one, 
my age; the other, the present time. On the chapter of Old 
Men, Euripides is as bad as Kipling. True, the other tragic 
poets do not spare old men. Nothing sadder than the évap 
jpepopavrov of the Agamemnon. Sophokles with his large view 
of life gives some comfort to the oldsters with his doep yap 
immos evyevns xté., one of his rare comparisons. He lived to 
renounce what was to Mimnermos the vivendi causa. Plato 
tells the story; Cicero spoils it in the telling (A. J. P. 
XXX 3 sq.), as indeed all Cicero’s translations bear watching. 
I doubt whether Euripides lived to renounce. The dogs that 
tore him in pieces, had they been articulate, might have had 
something to say about his midnight adventures. Poets have 
always been suspicious characters in that regard from Hesiod 
down. Bernays, Wilamowitz and Murray have in succession 
extolled his lyric praise of youth, H. F.637: 4 vedras po didov, 
written, as has been conjectured, about the time when death is 
welcome to men of the Mimnermean type. There the burden 
of old age is mentioned in passing, but in an earlier chorus 
there is a gruesome picture of senility. But the subject is too 
painful for me. I have referred to it already in various Brief 
Mentions, and all Euripides’ old men are so many horrors to me. 


My main quarrel, however, is the perpetual reference to the 
Great War, which has clouded these last years of my life. For 
my part, I cannot emulate, or even understand, the sublime reso- 
lution with which that famous congregation of German profes- 
sors, all servants of the state, hurled into the great gulf fixed 
between the Central and the Circumferential Powers what 
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many would consider the most precious fruits of German intel- 
lectual and spiritual activity ; and I watched, not unmoved, the 
golden book of my youth close-written in German characters 
go fluttering down the abyss. Classical repose! Classical fid- 
dlesticks! Fiddlesticks from Nero’s fiddle. Apart from the 
Troades, which in Gilbert Murray’s version has brought the 
great phases of war before a wider public, here are some of the 
restful things one finds in Euripides: I pass over ‘race sui- 
cide’, though it is not to be passed over when one wonders 
how the earth is to be replenished after the war. Ion, 488: 
rov 8° Biov re Soxei Wéyw. I pass over the ‘ scrap 
of paper’ which would have been more precious to the Duke of 
Athens than it was to the German chancellor, for the Euripi- 
dean Theseus says Suppl. 433: yeypappévov vopwy 6 7’ 
dobevns | rAovowWs te Sixny ionv éxe. But there is the doc- 
trine of military necessity, Ion 1046: érav 8? roAepious Spaca 
xaxas | Tis, ovdeis xeirat vopos. There is a glorifica- 
tion of war, quite on modern lines. In my youth a famous 
German publicist preached war as the best means of getting 
rid of what he called the ‘ scrofulous rabble of mankind’. In 
the last twenty-odd years, the Uebermensch spectre has stood 
astride the earth. The two appear together in Euripides. Of 
ra Aws BovAcdpara it is said, Hel. 38: méAeuov yap eionveyxer “EA- 
xGovi|xai Ppvéi ws dxyAov Te Kovgi- 
gee pntépa xOdva | yvwrdv te Gein tov xpatiotov “EAAddos. The 
speaker is Helen, and a man of my time cannot shut out the 
figure of a modern Helen, or the words of her reputed speech: 
C’est ma petite guerre 4 moi. Mailed fist and pacifist alike 
appear, mailed fist with its demand for preparedness, Androm. 
682: drAwv yap dvres Kai payns aioropes | EBnoav eis ravdpeiov. The 
pacifist speaks by the mouth of the disillusioned Adrastos, 
Suppl. 949: radairwpor Bporav, | ri xracbe Adyyas Kai Kar’ 
AnAwv Pédvovs | riWeoHe; Worst of all, Lissauer’s Song of Hate 
finds a response, and, oddly enough, the spokeswoman is an 
English princess, for, according to the Brut d’Angleterre, the 
English are of Trojan stock. But the Germans are becoming 
ashamed of the Song of Hate, and I am ashamed to quote in 
full the burning words of Andromache (445 foll.). 


In FENNELL’s letter quoted in the last number of the JouRNAL 
there is a sentence highly characteristic of FENNELL, and not 
of FENNELL only, but of British commentators generally. ‘I 
was of course anxious to air my own views’. There is a 
certain insular arrogance (A. J. P. XXXIV 370) about this 
utter disregard of the needs of the average student, to say noth- 
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ing of the obligation of an editor to his author. Even one of 
FENNELL’s eulogists has to admit that the editor of Pindar 
‘hardly realized the ill-equipped condition of most students 
when they first approach the poet’. Now English editions of 
higher pretensions are very costly, and foreigners at all events 
rebel against the heavy pecuniary outlay in exchange for a few 
notional remarks. The best airing-place for ‘ views’ is to. be 
found on the desolate heights of philological journals, or else 
on the arid steppes of excursuses. However, it is always some- 
thing not to be negligible, and I regret that this well-meant 
tribute to his services was crowded out of the Brief Mention 
to which it belongs (XXXVII 242). FENNELL’s sturdy inde- 
pendence has won for him a permanent place among the 
interpreters of his favourite poet. 


Of all current nonsense, the definition of genius commonly 
ascribed to Carlyle is to my mind the most nonsensical. It 
usually appears in one of two forms—‘ Genius is an infinite 
capacity for taking pains ’, or ‘ genius is the capacity for infinite 
painstaking’. According to a recent writer in the Nation, 
Carlyle is to be acquitted of both these forms of the definition. 
What he wrote was ‘the transcendent capacity of taking 
trouble’, which may possibly be interpreted so as to save the 
credit of the idol of my boyhood. Genius does not consist in 
the capacity for taking pains. It compels the taking of pains. 
‘Doctrina sed vim promovet insitam’ does not tell the whole 
story. The more we explore the history of poets—a race which 
is supposed to live wholly by inspiration—the more evidence 
do we find that their genius has been fed from without. One 
cannot help smiling when Dr. Johnson says of his artificial 
school ‘ We were a nest of singing birds’, but the real singing 
birds have all been nourished from without and largely from 
classical sources, to some minds as arid as modern breakfast- 
food. Thomson and Cowper are supposed to have struck fresh 
notes in the choir of eighteenth century poets, but Cowper’s 
study of Homer is of itself suspicious, and Professor Mustard 
has shewn how much Thomson owes to the close observations 
of the Roman poets (A. J. P. XXIX 13). The fresh green of 
the poetry of nature is due to the phosphate of antique didactic 
poetry, as I have expressed it elsewhere. The ‘ doctus poeta ’ is 
*‘doctus’ in the Roman sense, not sods in the Greek sense. 


All this obviousness is suggested by a chapter in Professor 
LANE Cooper’s valuable collection of material, Methods and 
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Aims in the Study of Literature (Ginn). In this chapter, en- 
titled Studies of the Poets, Professor Cooper himself has proved 
beyond a question how much Wordsworth, who is supposed to 
have owed everything to Mother Nature, has drawn from wide 
and varied reading, and the list of the books that Byron read, 
and, according to his own account, digested, before he was 
twenty would put many professors to shame. ‘Res severa 
gaudium ’ is a famous sentence of Seneca’s, and the achievement 
of that joy for others is often a serious task. Professor 
Cooper’s volume is an interesting record of the experiences of 
those who have won, and full of lessons for those who are 
tempted to take up literature as a light thing. But no one who 
has studied rhetoric under the guidance of the ancient masters 
will be surprised to find how much is merely an echo of manuals, 
familiar to an earlier generation, but long since laid aside 
(comp. A. J. P. XXIV 104). So when Ben Jonson, as quoted 
by LANE Cooper, tells us that ‘ for a man to write well, he must 
first think and excogitate his matter <edpeors>, then choose his 
words <Aéfis>, then take care in placing <rdés> both matter 
and words so that the composition <ovv@eos> be comely’ we 
seem to be reading an ancient primer of rhetoric with three of 
the five headings of the regular réxvy, (cdpeors, 
iméxpiors ), and wonder a little at the title ‘ Discoveries ’. 


My mania for typographical accuracy is not matched by 
keenness of vision (A. J. P. XXIII 234) ; and the confessional 
of errata seems to be a fixture at the back door of the JouRNAL. 
And if I venture outside these precincts, I am sure to come to 
grief. Some months ago a fellow-Grecian reading ‘ Rhada- 
manthus’ in an article I had published wrote to me in mild 
surprise: Why is ‘thys’ thus? ‘The printer’s devil alone 
knows’, said I. ‘I had written ‘y’ as became a Grecian, but 
the genius of the press may have been seduced by the Rhada- 
manthus of his Vergil text’. But I am still inconsolable and a 
new grievance is recalled by the words ‘ Valpy edition’ which 
appears in the Brief Mention of the last number. When every- 
body was celebrating April 23, I was asked to make a contri- 
bution to a Shakespeare symposium. The symposium had to 
do chiefly with the influence of Shakespeare upon the contribu- 
tors. It was a case of ‘ Poscimur’. The limit assigned to me 
was fifty words—in my state of health a welcome limit—and 
I was personal as usual. 


In my father’s house Shakespeare was taboo. I read by stealth and 
adored in secret. My scant pocket money was saved to buy a one- 
volume Shakespeare. My first earnings went for a Valpy edition. 
The charm of his language held me, holds me still. Whenever I read 
Shakespeare I wonder why I read anything else. 
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The printer ingeniously turned ‘ Valpy’ into ‘ bulky’, for 
which even my handwriting offered no excuse. However, I 
should not air my grievance here, if it were not for one or two 
little matters that may have more than a personal interest. 
Shakespeare was excluded from my father’s house. Though a 
college-bred man, he seldom quoted any poetry except Milton 
and Watts. But he was an editor and there came into the office 
parts of an illustrated Shakespeare ; and the parts that fell into 
my possession were ‘ Venus and Adonis’ and ‘ The Rape of 
Lucrece ’, many verses of which I learned by heart when I was 
translating the Anacreontea at the age of twelve. If my father 
could only have seen the literature that passed from hand to 
hand among the boys of his Sunday school! The frankness 
of to-day is far better. And then as to Shakespeare’s language 
—why not the thought as well? The magic is in the words. 
The Germans have done much for Shakespeare, perhaps too 
much. But when I saw Henry IV acted at the Burgtheater of 
Vienna in a wonderful setting and with a very good Falstaff, 
I muttered to myself: ‘ Heinz’ is not ‘ Hal’. 


Bernhardy was one of the prime favourites of my appren- 
ticeship, with his ‘ Wissenschaftliche Syntax’, to which I owe 
the true doctrine of the accusative, his Histories of Greek and 
Roman Literature. Soon after my return to America, I sought, 
and sought in vain, from a great publishing-house the commis- 
sion of translating his ‘Grundriss der rdmischen Literatur ’. 
Precious is the memory of those far off days when I used to 
gather up emanations of Bernhardy’s sarcastic vein as they 
were waited from his lecture-room at Halle to the philological 
circles of Gottingen. Carl Friedrich Hermann’s books on 
Greek Antiquities he used to call ‘ Plumpudding mit Rosinen ’ 
and Hartung’s performances ‘ Philologische Bummelarbeiten ’. 
Little did I dream that I should live to perpetrate a long series 
of ‘ Bummelarbeiten ’ in the shape of Brief Mention. Hartung 
was incredibly careless and the critics remembered his 
“Hpaxdcid es against him. I sympathize with Hartung. In the 
foregoing section, I have adverted to my mania for accu- 
racy: and long experience as teacher, editor, proof-reader, 
ought to have curbed my ‘genius for inexactitude’, but my 
primesautiére nature is my undoing, though I have never gone 
so far, that I can remember, as the distinguished author of a 
Latin Grammar in which ‘ipse’ follows the lead of ‘ille’ so 
that the paradigm runs ‘ ipse, ipsa, ipsud ’, recalling to my mind 
the ‘ Sle, sla, slud | Stuck in the mud’ of one of William Cow- 
per’s delightful letters. But mud is to be wiped off without 
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further ado, not wallowed in. Therefore, for ‘ vermifugient ’ 
(A. J. P. XXXVII 221, |. 20) read ‘vermifugant’. In the 
same number 1. 6 from bottom for ‘Gesner’ Harrison read 
‘Gessner’ Harrison. For the former lapse I am responsible. 
The second I am inclined to attribute to some Robin Good- 
fellow. Gessner Harrison was my colleague for three years. 
I knew him well (A. J. P. XXXV 497). I knew that he was 
named for the idyllist Salomon Gessner, not for the lexicog- 
rapher Johann Matthias Gesner. However, those who remem- 
ber, or who will look up, Gibbon’s correspondence with Gesner 
will forgive the false spelling for the reference. 
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